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anada is a land of contrasts. 
It has golden plains that sweep 
westward for a thousand miles and 
merge into a mountainous region five 
hundred miles wide. Canada is big 
enough to contain a wasteland a mil- 
lion square miles in size, and also 
more lakes than any other country. 
With its narrow cobbled streets one 
Canadian city, in which French is 
spoken almost exclusively, resembles 
a Norman walled town: another, 
3,000 miles to the west, has been 
called “‘a little bit of old England.” 
Although it contains enough farm- 
land to grow grain for five times its 
population, Canada is not primarily 
an agricultural country: it has become 
a booming industrial nation, most of 
whose people live in the cities. It is 
huge in physical size but relatively 
small in population. In the far north 
the temperature can drop to 82 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit, but on 
the same parallel of latitude it can also 
rise to 103 degrees above. 


Canadians are themselves a study — 


in contrasts. The two main language 
groups are English and French and 
many traditions and customs of both 
Britain and France have been main- 
tained. This Anglo-French heritage 
is one of the most important distin- 
guishing features of the country. The 
two cultures exist side by side, each 
maintaining a distinct identity, each 
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supplementing and contributing to 
the other. 

Other ethnic groups have made 
their own contributions. Areas of 
Ontario have been settled by Germans 
and by the Dutch; there are large 
Ukrainian communities in the west- 
ern provinces; there is a Muslim 
mosque in Edmonton, a temple in 
Vancouver built by Sikhs, and a 
Russian Orthodox church in Toronto 
which has ministered to three genera- 
tions of immigrants from Europe. 
Thus Canada, while physically part 
of the new world, has never cut its 
ties with the old. An independent 
North American state, it is also an 
equal partner in the Commonwealth 
of Nations and is a member of the 
United Nations and of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
development of air travel has given 
increasing importance to its geogra- 
phical position. With the exploitation 
of its natural resources and the growth 
of its industrial economy, its position 
as a great trading nation and a world 
power has become more and more 
impressive. 

It is with these various aspects of 
Canada—its history and geography, 
its economic and trading position, its 
status as a world power, its people 
and its way of life, its institutions, its 
culture, its government and its tradi- 
tions—that this booklet deals. 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT reads the Speech from 
the Throne to open the First Session of Canada’s 23rd 
Parliament. With her is H.R.H. The Prince Philip. 
Left, Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker; right, 
Senator Thomas Haig, Government leader in the Senate 
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Canada’s Northland is rich 
in minerals and in 
ever-differing scenic beauty 
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nly the Soviet Union exceeds 
Canada in size. Stretching al- 
most 4,000 miles from east to west 
and close to 3,000 miles from north to 
south, Canada contains 1,500,000 
square miles of forest, 500,000 square 
miles of arable land and one-third of 
the world’s fresh water supply. Its 
southern boundaries dip down to the 
latitude of Rome, and its northern 
islands extend into the Polar ice cap. 
One of its Atlantic coastal cities, St. 
John’s, is closer to Paris than it is to 
another Canadian city, Vancouver, on 
the west coast. 


Yet, in spite of its size, Canada is 

sparsely populated, supporting (in 
1957) only about 16,500,000 people 
on its 3,800,000 square miles of forest, 
rock, tundra, lake, muskeg, farmland, 
mountain and prairie. Half its popu- 
lation is clustered within one hundred 
miles of the Canadian-United States 
border. Ninety per cent lives within 
two hundred miles of the same border. 
On latitudes where European cities 
thrive (Oslo, Leningrad, Edinburgh) 
no similar Canadian community 
exists. 
The existence of three great expanses 
of semi-barren territory—The 
Canadian Shield, the Arctic and the 
Western Mountain Ranges—helps to 
explain why more than three-quarters 
of the land is uninhabited save for a 
few tiny settlements. 

In the north-east, girding Hudson’s 
Bay, lies the Canadian Shield, a for- 
bidding expanse of Precambrian rock, 
rounded hills, lakes and swamp, that 
blankets half Canada. Once a moun- 
tain region, it has been worn by eons 
of erosion. The glaciers of the Ice 
Age scraped away most of the soil 
and, except in one glacial clay belt in 
northern Ontario, little of the area is 
suitable for agriculture. Although 
the Shield contains innumerable 
lakes, navigation is not easy because 
the rivers are shallow and the natural 
drainage pattern was disrupted by the 
moving sheets of ice. 

The rugged nature of the Shield 
makes road and railroad construction 
extremely expensive. One of the great 
continental feats of engineering was 
accomplished in the last century when 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was blasted through the Pre- 


A section of rocky coastline 
on Canada’s east coast 





cambrian barrier north of Lake 
Superior. Even as late as 1957 there 
was no railway and only one short all- 
winter highway within the borders of 
Canada’s vast Northwest Territories, 
largely because of the nature of the 
terrain. Only on the southern mar- 
gins of the Shield has there been any 
real metropolitan settlement. 

And yet the Shield is one of 
Canada’s greatest assets. It contains 
most of the nation’s mineral, forest 
and water resources and contributes 
largely to the country’s prosperity. 

To the north are the Barren 
Grounds or tundra covering an area 
that stretches from the Arctic Ocean 
almost as far south as the latitude of 
Copenhagen. Here only a few 
Eskimos live. : 

On the west is the great belt of 
mountains, five hundred miles wide. 


Some of these peaks rise to twelve 
thousand feet, giving interior British 
Columbia .an alpine climate. The 
best known of these ranges are the 
spectacular Rockies. 


Climate 


The poet Kipling called Canada 
“Our Lady of the Snows’, and, in 
fact, most of Canada has a continen- 
tal climate with a long, cold winter. 
However, even as far north as the 
Yukon the summers can be almost 
tropical in their intensity, and there 
are places on the Pacific Coast that 
seldom experience the traditional 
Canadian white Christmas. Semi- 
tropical plants, such as magnolias and 
azaleas, flourish in some Canadian 
Cities, and a stalk of wheat has been 
known to grow as much as five feet in 


Section of the Georgian Bay Islands National Park 





a single month as far north as the 
Mackenzie Valley in the Northwest 
Territories. 

The eastern coastline is chilled by 
the Labrador current which sweeps 
down from the Arctic Ocean to bring 
sub-Arctic conditions as far south as 
the latitude of London. St. John’s, 
the salty capital of Newfoundland, is 
actually farther south than Paris, but, 
because of the icy waters surrounding 
it, its climate is very different. Spring 
does not reach it any earlier than it 
reaches Fort Simpson, a fur-trading 
post in the Northwest Territories, a 
thousand miles closer to the North 
Pole. 

Another climatic influence is the 
great inland ocean of Hudson Bay, a 
cold expanse of Arctic water, larger 
than France, that penetrates the heart 
of the continent. The mean tempera- 





The rugged nature of the 
Canadian terrain makes road 
and railroad construction 
difficult and costly 





ture of the populated part of the 
prairies in January is about five de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. 


The Spirit of the Land 


It is not surprising that few 
Canadians have seen all of Canada; 
what is surprising is that so many 
have seen so much. Large numbers of 
Canadians, especially the English- 
speaking citizens, have left the place 
of their birth to settle in other areas of 
Canada. Almost one-third of British 
Columbia’s residents, for instance, 
were born elsewhere; one in eight 
Canadians born in the Atlantic 
Provinces have moved to other parts 
of Canada; and it is a long-standing 
joke that it is difficult to find a native 
Torontonian in Toronto. 

This movement helps to give to the 
nation a sense of cohesion that 1s 
belied by the physical appearance of 
the land. For Canada looks like 
several countries rolled into one. The 
green alpine lakes of the Rockies, 
ringed by violet slabs of rock, bear no 
resemblance to the flat prairie 
country, which stretches for a thou- 
sand miles—a golden sea at harvest 
time. Contrasted with the neat or- 
chard land of the Niagara Peninsula, 
with its white farmhouses and bright 
red barns, the tattered coastline of 
Newfoundland, torn by shrieking 
gales and shrouded in mists, seems 
part of another planet. , The 


1) A farm in Eastern Canada 

2) A sandy beach in Prince Edward Island 
3) Gently rolling grasslands in Saskatchewan 
4) Horseshoe Falls at Niagara Falls, Ontario 
5) St. Mary River in Alberta 


6),Glacier in British Columbia 
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There is a wealth of wildlife - 


in the wooded and unsettled 
regions of Canada and in 
national and provincial parks 
and sanctuaries: 


1) Mountain goat surveys his 
domain (Banff National Park, 
Alberta) 


2) Buffalo, now protected in 
Western Canada 


3) Beaver at work (Jasper 
National Park, Alberta) 


4) Loon, often heard, seldom 
seen. Note loon’s necklace 


5) Bull moose browsing in 
western lake 





““mighty-mouthed hollows” of Robert 
Service’s Yukon, the slender fiords of 
the British Columbia coastline, the 
purple-shadowed coulees of the 
Alberta ranch country, the rounded 
Laurentian hills, the glittering cur- 
tain of the Niagara cataract, the dark 
cliffs of the mighty Saguenay River, 
the pink roads and emerald fields of 
Prince Edward Island, testify to the 
variety of the land. 

It would be wrong to suggest that 
all Canadian scenery is breathtaking. 
But even in the monotonous stretches 
there is grandeur. The stranger who 
flies across the brooding expanses of 
the Canadian Shield experiences the 
thrill of discovery. Here, as far as 
the eye can see, from horizon to hori- 
zon, tens of thousands of rugged little 
lakes glitter in the sunshine. The 
native who travels along the rugged 
shores of Lake Superior senses some- 
thing of his country’s history; the 
right of way on which he travels was 
hewn through this cliffland at tre- 
mendous cost to help unite the nation. 

It takes more than twenty-four 
hours to cross the Canadian prairies 
by train, and the scenery changes very 
little, but the very immensity of this 
huge stretch of uninterrupted farm- 
land gives visitor and native alike a 
sense of excitement. 

Because the wilderness is only a 
few hours’ drive from the front door 
of most homes, Canadians live closely 
with nature. Urban life is played on 
a narrow stage behind which stands 
the backdrop of the frontier. A 
Canadian editor once remarked, 
“every Canadian at some time in his 
life has felt the shiver of awe and 
loneliness which comes to a man 
when he stands alone in the face of 
untamed nature.” 

The autumn hunting trip, the 
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spring fishing week-end, the winter 
skiing excursion, the summer cottage 
by a tranquil lake—all these are part 
of the life of many Canadians. In the 
great National Parks they meet pro- 
tected wild life: bear, moose and elk. 
Bighorn sheep gaze down from the 
Rockies’ crags on passing transcon- 
tinental trains; deer and fox are 
startled by automobile headlights in 
Quebec and Ontario; loons haunt the 
lakes, fish ripple the surface of the 
streams, and geese honk across the. 
autumn skies. Every prairie boy 
knows the thrill of hunting for gopher 
and prairie chicken, and there are few 
Canadians who, at some time in their 
lives, have not dangled a line for bass 
or pickerel, pike, trout, or grayling. 

Canadians are perhaps more 
conscious than most peoples of the 
interplay of the seasons, for their 
country’s climate is one of sharp 
extremes. The summers are usually 
blazing hot. Even as far north as 
Fort Smith, a Hudson’s Bay trading 
centre in the Northwest Territories, 
the thermometer has risen to 103 


1) Horses on the open range 


2) Wildfowl abound in Canada 


degrees Fahrenheit. The Eastern 
Canadian autumn is considered the 
loveliest season of the year. The 
maples turn with the first frost to 
gaudy shades of scarlet, orange and 
maroon, the sumacs to a brilliant 
crimson and the birches and aspens 
to pure yellow, so that the entire 
countryside seems to be aflame. 

The winters are invigorating and 
long. Temperatures on the prairies 
can go as low as sixty degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, but in most other 
settled parts of Canada they do not 
often dip far below the zero mark. 
Most Canadians welcome the arrival 
of winter, for the crisp, cold days 
bring a vigour to life which is part of 
the challenge of the land itself. 

Spring comes tardily and is of brief 
duration: almost overnight the melt- 
ing snow swells creeks and rivers and 
even before the snow has gone the 
hardy crocus gives promise of the 
warmer days ahead. 


Regions of Canada 


Because of its enormous size and its 
complicated geographical structure, 
Canada may be divided in various 
ways. Political divisions only roughly 
approximate geographical and eco- 
nomic regions. A large province, 
such as Ontario, straddles two differ- 
ent geographical areas; a tiny 
province, such as Prince Edward 
Island, forms only a small part of a 
large economic unit. 

Politically, Canada is divided into 
ten provinces and two northern terri- 
tories which bear only a rough rela- 
tionship to the economic regions of 


the country, which are the Atlantic . 


Seaboard, the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, the Prairies, the Pacific Coast 
and the Frontier. 





3) Bear greeting visitors to 
National Park in Western 
Canada 
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The Atlantic Seaboard 


Age and tradition and the harsh 
elements have left their mark upon 
the landscape and people of the 
Atlantic provinces. Wind and sea 
have sculptured the giant needle’s eye 
of Percé Rock in Gaspé and the scores 
of picturesque bays. The tidal bore 
of the Petitcodiac River and the re- 
versing falls of Saint John are pro- 
duced by the spectacular tides of the 
Bay of Fundy. The historic citadel 
of Halifax, the ruins of Louisburg, a 
famous French bastion, and the 
ancient harbour of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, put an imprint of 
civilization upon the rugged, wind- 
swept coastline and the washboard 
contours of the low Appalachian hills. 
All these attract thousands of tourists 
every year. 

Traditionally the economy of these 
provinces has been based on the 
forest, the farm and the sea, though 
recently minerals have become in- 
creasingly important. New Brunswick 
is almost eighty per cent forested. 
Nova Scotia draws a great part of its 
sustenance from the sea. Canada’s 
smallest province, Prince Edward 
Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
is a veritable kitchen garden; more 
than eighty-five per cent of its land is 
arable. The economy of Newfound- 
land, the newest Canadian province, 
is historically based on cod from the 
famous Grand Banks. 

The economy of each province, 
however, is much more diversified 
than this synopsis suggests. Nova 
Scotia, for instance, is famous for its 
apples and other farm products; in- 


Much 6f the economy of the 
Atlantic Provinces is based 
on the sea. Here a catch is 
being handled at Halifax, N.S. 
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1) Fishermen making a 
successful haul 


2) Eaton Canyon Falls, 
Labrador— Ungava area 


3) Some of Canada’s finest 
apples come from the 
Annapolis Valley in 

Nova Scotia 
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1) Scene at Peggy’s Cove, Nova Scotia 


deed half its land is suitable for 
agriculture. Prince Edward Island is 
noted for fox fur and lobsters as well 
as for the quality and size of its 
potatoes. Newfoundland is a large 
pulp and paper producer. 

In addition, the three larger 
provinces have sizable mineral de- 
posits. The soft coal mines of Nova 
Scotia and the iron ore deposits at 
Bell Island in Newfoundland main- 
tain a steel industry concentrated 
around Sydney on Cape Breton Island 
in Nova Scotia. Three spectacular 
base metal finds in New Brunswick, 
all made since 1952, are having a 
marked effect on that province’s eco- 
nomy—still dominated by lumber 
whose products in 1955 totalled more 
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. John’s Harbour, Nfld. 


than half the gross value of all major 
industries. 

One of the most dramatic develop- 
ments has been in Newfoundland. 
This Province is split into two sec- 
tions: the island, Newfoundland, ly- 
ing well out in the Atlantic, and 
Labrador, a much larger land mass on 
the mainland, whose vast resources 
of minerals (chiefly iron), pulpwood 
and hydro-electric power are only 
now being exploited. Manufacturing 
has developed more slowly in the 
Maritimes than in other parts of 
Canada. There are sugar refineries 
at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, and Saint 
John, New Brunswick, a textile in- 
dustry in both provinces, and some 
light manufacturing. 


3) Oxen team near Digby Neck, N.S. 


4) Shipbuilder in the Atlantic Provinces 
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The St. Lawrence Lowlands 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands might be 
called the cradle of Canada. The long 
arm of the great river and the five 
Great Lakes which it drains form a 
water highway that enters the conti- 
nent’s heart. This was the ancient 
route of the fur traders and mission- 
aries who made possible the east- 
west flow of population on a continent 
where most natural routes run north 
and south. On the shores of this huge 
river and these lakes Canada had its 
beginning, and the tourists who travel 
from Quebec to Niagara Falls can see 
evidence of this everywhere. 

They can see it in the narrow 
twisting streets of Quebec, one of the 
few cities in North America that has 
a distinctly European look, and in the 
characteristic farms running back 
from the river. They can see it in the 





stone buildings of classic design that 
distinguish Kingston, Ontario, and in 
the restored logs of old Fort York 
within the modern city of Toronto. 
They can see it in the effigies, busts, 
monuments and memorial plaques 
in public buildings and on city streets 
that commemorate the wealth of his- 
toric incidents along this remarkable 
seven-hundred-mile stretch of river- 
land. The statue of Champlain, the 
great French founder and explorer 
who first reached the Great Lakes, 
rises above the streets of Quebec 
City; the stone figure of Brock, the 
British general who turned back a 


1) Vacationers on the Gaspé 
coast 


2) Products of Quebec forests 
are processed in the shadow 
of the Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa 


1) Newsprint for the world 
press 


2) Logging on the Gatineau 
River in Quebec Province 
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3) A bumper crop of 
buckwheat 


4) Government House, 
residence of the Governor 
General, at Ottawa 





5) Haying on an Ontario farm 
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1) Montmorency Falls near 
Ile d’Orleans bridge, Quebec 


2) Tobacco farm near Delhi, 
Ontario 


3) Montreal, Quebec, Canada’s 
largest city, seen from the 
slopes of Mount Royal 
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United States military advance on 
Canada in 1812, stands high on a 
column at Queenston Heights near 
Niagara Falls. 

If the Lowlands tell the story of 
Canada’s past, they also probably hold 
the key to its future. The country’s 
largest cities, Montreal and Toronto, 
each with a population exceeding a 
million, lie in this area, as does 
Ottawa, the National Capital. The 
greater portion of the country’s man- 
ufacturing industry is also located 
here. On certain sections of the 


4) Uranium mine at Blind 
River, Ontario 





modern highway between Niagara 
Falls and Oshawa, Ontario, the fac- 
tories and industrial plants stand side 
by side mile after mile. They make 
sweaters and buttons, tinned milk 
and whiskey, roller bearings and 
plastic table tops, automobiles and 
steel girders, aircraft and cheese— 
almost everything that Canadians eat, 
wear, use, drive, or make for export. 
In the Lowlands are concentrated 
most of the main industrial and popu- 
lation resources of Canada’s two larg- 
est provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 
Both these provinces are also enor- 
mously wealthy in natural resources, 
Quebec producing the largest volume 
of hydro-electric power in Canada 
and Ontario the largest amount of 
mineral wealth. Quebec mines 
seventy per cent of the world’s asbes- 
tos; Ontario is the world’s greatest 
source of nickel. Both are gold pro- 
ducers; both have huge pulp and 
paper industries. Ontario is respon- 
sible for half of Canada’s manufactur- 
ing, Quebec for about one-third. 
Beyond the factories and the 
booming cities and along the super- 
highways lies some of Canada’s rich- 
est agricultural land. Although 
Quebec has become a highly indus- 
trialized province, almost two-fifths 
of its male working force still follows 
the ancient farming tradition. And 
the great wedge of southern Ontario’s . 
Niagara Peninsula is still the nation’s 
largest orchard, producing peaches, 
apples, pears, grapes, cherries, and 
plums (for a section of the peninsula 
is on the same latitude as northern 
California). Much of the land along 
the escarpment that fronts Lake 
Ontario, however, has now been given 
over to manufacturing, a change that 
has been accelerated by the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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The Prairies 


Save for the common blessing of a 
rich and productive soil, the Canadian 
Prairies bear little resemblance to the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands. After the 
busy industrial cities and towns in 
Ontario and Quebec the almost empty 
plains, stretching endlessly to the 
horizon, are a striking contrast. 

The cities are smalier here, 
Winnipeg, Canada’s fourth largest 
city, exceeds 350,000 in population, 
but only two others, Edmonton and 
Calgary, have more than 100,000 resi- 
dents; Regina, the capital of 
Saskatchewan, has 90,000. Most of 
the people live in smaller communi- 
ties strung out along the lines of the 
railroads like beads on a string. The 
smallest of these settlements may con- 
sist of only a house or two flanked by 
a cluster of barns and sheds protected 
by a clump of trees; the larger ones 
are often dominated by the familiar 
row of grain elevators whose func- 
tional architecture is distinctively 
North American. 

The plains slope gently toward 
the Rockies so that Calgary, in the 
foothills, is 2,700 feet higher than 
Winnipeg, 800 miles to the east. On 
the rolling and generally treeless 
country between these two points 1s 
grown the world’s finest hard wheat. 
The average crop is 450 million 
bushels, but in a good year as much as 
700 millions have been harvested. 

Here are the ‘‘wide-open spaces”’. 
Saskatchewan wheat farms and 
Alberta ranches often encompass 
several square miles. The people are 
used to travelling great distances and 


Harvest time on the Prairies 
as the earth yields up its 
golden store of wheat 
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Canada’s Prairies form a vast the prairie farmer battles the 
patchwork of varying - elements in his efforts to 


patterns. From planting in produce a cash crop 
spring to harvest in autumn 
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«a 1) Oil wells dot the Prairie wheat fields 


working long hours. The city streets 
are broad and the rivers long. The 
Saskatchewan-Nelson river system 
flows for 1,600 miles from the moun- 
tains to Hudson Bay, bisecting the 
three Prairie Provinces. 

It was this rich agricultural land 
that attracted the immigrants who 
poured into Canada from Europe and 
helped to populate the Prairies in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 
As a result, Canada has become one 
of the world’s great wheat-exporting 
countries. But, although Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are known 
as the Prairie Provinces, the culti- 
vated plains really form a small 
fraction of their total area. As do 
most Canadian provinces, they stretch 
into the unsettled northland and draw 
much of their sustenance from it. 
Manitoba, for example, lies partially 
within the Canadian Shield and re- 
cent mineral discoveries, such as the 


copper-nickel deposits at Lynn Lake 
and Moak Lake, are becoming impor- 
tant in the province’s economy. One 
of the big post-war developments in 
Saskatchewan has been the discovery, 
on the northern boundary of the 
province at Beaverlodge, of large 
uranium deposits which now account 
for about forty per cent of Canada’s 
uranium. 

The significant change in the 
prairie economy, however, has been 
brought about by continued discover- 
ies of oil in all three provinces but 
largely in Alberta, whose Turner Val- 
ley District has been a producer since 
1914. Ninety per cent of Canfiada’s 
oil comes from this province, where 
production has been increasing year 


2) Storage silos near Regina, Saskatchewan 








by year since the discovery of the 
Leduc field near Edmonton in 1947, 
By 1953 oil had replaced gold as 
Canada’s most important mineral, and 
it is expected that the three Prairie 
Provinces may eventually produce 
about half as much oil as the entire 
United States. Pipelines have already 
been built and more are being con- 
structed to carry both oil and natural 
gas to the industrial markets of 
Eastern Canada and the Pacific Coast. 
In 1956 the Prairies produced 127 
million barrels of oil. The Athabasca 
tarsands of northern Alberta, still un- 
exploited, are estimated to contain at 
least 250,000 million barrels of oil 
and total prairie reserves are ten times 
as. great. 


3) Grain elevators at High River, Alberta 











The Pacific Coast 


The train traveller, quitting the 
Prairies, spends almost a full day in 
the cloud-topped mountain belt of 
British Columbia before plunging 
into a wet and luxuriant forest world. 
Here the Douglas fir and red cedar 
soar to enormous heights, straight as 
church spires and older than historic 
Canada. Underneath these evergreen 
giants lies a thick and sometimes im- 
penetrable tangle of matted under- 
growth that bears testimony to the 
heavy rainfall and temperate climate 
of the coastal strip. 

The climate of the coast has been 





compared with that of England; this 
is perhaps why many immigrants 
from Great Britain settle in Van- 
couver on the mainland and in 
Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia, on the southern tip of 
Vancouver Island. Both cities have 
little winter snow, although the annual 
rainfall in Vancouver is 54.5 inches. 
In Victoria, golf can usually be played 
on Christmas Day and flowers bloom 
in December. Most of British Col- 
umbia’s population is clustered in 
this verdant southwest corner, al- 
though pockets of settlement are to 


1) One of British Columbia’s 
many towering trees 


2) Beauty of winter in Mount 
Revelstoke National Park, 
British Columbia 
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1) Mount Robson, British 
Columbia 


be found in the narrow but fertile 
valleys that run north and south 
between the mountain ranges—in the 
Okanagan, famous for its orchards; 
in the Kootenay, a mining and smelt- 
ing region; and in the Fraser Valley, 
a mixed farming area. Another settled 
area is the Cariboo, once famous for 
its gold, now known for its cattle 
and sheep ranches. 

The presence of tall peaks and tall 
timber on the one hand and the ever- 
changing ocean on the other has made 
British Columbia one of Canada’s 
most beautiful provinces. Mountain 
and lake resorts, guest ranches, fish- 
ing and hunting lodges and beach 





2) Kemano power development, 
nestled amid towering 
British Columbia mountains 


3) Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada’s gateway 
to the Orient 


4} Plywood from British 
Columbia forests 





areas are linked by winding scenic 
highways that attract tourists from 
all parts of the continent. 

The industrial coastal strip is nur- 
tured by a great hinterland region. 
Although British Columbia ranks 
third among Canadian provinces in 
manufacturing, its economy is still 
largely based on its natural resources, 
the chief of which is coastal timber. 
The enormous stands of Douglas fir, 
some of the trees three hundred feet 
high and ten feet thick, together with 
cedar, spruce, pine and hemlock, 
provide the province with forty per 
cent of its income. Indeed, ninety 
per cent of British Columbia is suit- 
able for little else than lumbering: 
there is forest everywhere, even in 
the settled areas, to the delight of the 
tourist driving along the scenic 
Malahat Drive outside Victoria, or 
through Vancouver’s Stanley Park. 

The economy of the Pacific Coast 
Region is sustained by three other 
main resources: first, the minerals of 
the Cordilleran region (British Col- 
umbia ranks third among mineral- 
producing provinces in Canada); sec- 
ondly, the great fishing industry, 
chiefly salmon, which earns the pro- 
vince sixty million dollars a year; and 
thirdly, hydro-electric power, still 
largely undeveloped. British Colum- 
bia’s mountains hold an enormous 
water reserve that gives it the second 
highest hydro-electric potential in 
Canada. 

1} Lumber storage depot, 


Port Alberni, Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia 


2) Mechanized sight-seeing in 
British Columbia 


3) With an abundance of water 
power, British Columbia ranks 
third among Canada’s 
provinces in manufacturing 
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The Frontier 


If there is variety in the thin strip of 
populated land that runs for four 
thousand miles along the Canada- 
United States border, there is even 
more contrast in the unsettled areas 





that comprise four-fifths of the coun- 
try. The mountain regions and the 
northland contain within them 
several separate worlds, each quite 


different. The treeless tundra or 
Barren Grounds, the knife-sharp 
peaks of the great St. Elias Range in 
the Yukon, the dizzy canyons of the 


South Nahanni River in the North- 
west Territories, the winding route 
of the Alaska Highway, the storied 
goldfields of the Klondike, the blue 
expanse of Great Bear Lake, the bald 
Arctic islands imprisoned in the 
frozen sea—all these form part of the 
Frontier. : 

Here one senses again the vastness 
of Cayada. A single Arctic island, 
Baffin, is twice the size of New 
Zealand. A single river, the Mac- 
kenzie, is half as long again as the 
Danube. Two northern lakes, Great 
Bear and Great Slave, are each larger 
than The Netherlands. One system 
of mountains, the Mackenzies, covers 
an area as large as Great Britain. 

This frontier country extends to 
the very margins of some of the 
principal cities and Canadians are 
always conscious of its presence. The 
Laurentian hills form part of it, and 
these can easily be seen from Parlia- 
ment Hill in Ottawa or from Dufferin 
Terrace on the ancient citadel of 
Quebec City. In Edmonton, Alberta’s 
capital, bush pilots and uranium pros- 
pectors arrive with bales of fur or 
sacks of ore samples. In Vancouver, a 
schoolboy sunning himself on the 
beach is only a few hours away from 
ski slopes in the coastal mountains 
where the snow can be four feet deep 
even in June. 

Along the southern edge of the 
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1) Eskimos on Baffin Island, 
Northwest Territories 


2) Water transportation is 
vital to Canada’s Northland 


3) Eskimos play an increasingly 
valuable role in Canadian 
development. Eskimo radio 
operator at Cambridge Bay, 
Northwest Territories 


Frontier there are some fairly large 
communities—such as the pulp and 
paper towns of the Province of 
Quebec (Shawinigan Falls has a pop- 
ulation of more than twenty-five 
thousand), the mining towns of 
Ontario (Sudbury, the great nickel 
centre has upwards of forty thou- 
sand), or the interior communities 
of British Columbia (Trail, the smelt- 
ing city, has almost twelve thousand). 
North of the fifty-fifth parallel of 
latitude only one settlement (Yellow- 
knife in the Northwest Territories), 
exceeds three thousand in population. 

But the size of the population bears 
no relation to the wealth of the Fron- 








tier, for here are concentrated most 
of Canada’s mineral, hydro-electric 
power, timber and pulp resources. 
It is the Frontier that has made 
Canada the world’s leading nickel, 
platinum and newsprint producer. 
Because of it Canada stands second 
as a producer of uranium, aluminum, 
gold, cobalt, zinc, wood pulp and 





hydro-electric power, fourth as a 
producer of lead. 

The Frontier can roughly be di- 
vided into five areas: 


The Yukon is perhaps the best- 
known section of the Canadian North. 
The gold mining region of the Klon- 
dike has produced some $300 million 
since 1896, and the base metal mines 
at Keno provide large quantities of 
silver, lead, and zinc. Plans are under- 
way to harness the headwaters of the 
Yukon River, which is believed cap- 
able of producing more than three 
million kilowatts of hydro-electric 
power, one and one half times as 
much as the Canadian installation at 
Niagara. 


The Mackenzie Valley of the North- 
west Territories lies east of the 
Yukon. Its main resource has been 
fur—muskrat, beaver, stone marten, 
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tox. There is some farming, and such 
surprising crops as watermelon, corn 
and tomatoes are often grown suc- 
cessfully, but transportation costs have 
so far made large-scale agriculture 
impractical. 

Two new resources, still largely 
undeveloped, are oil and base metals. 
During the Second World War there 
were sixty-one producing wells at 
Norman Wells. Exploration by several 
companies now suggests that oil reefs 
are to be found for most of the length 
of the Mackenzie. The biggest min- 
eral find along the Mackenzie system 








has been a belt of lead-zinc ore, on 
the south shore of Great Slave Lake, 
thought to be one of the largest on 
the continent. 


The Arctic Archipelago comprises 
a vast agglomeration of treeless islands 
that extend north from the harsh 
Arctic Coast to the seas surrounding 
the Pole. These islands cover more 
than half a million square miles and 
vary in size from tiny dots on the cold 
sea to huge masses such as Baffin 
Island, which is almost a thousand 
miles long and contains mountains 
six thousand feet high and ice caps a 
quarter of a mile thick. Only a few 
white men occupy these islands, whose 
Summer temperatures rarely rise 


1) Aerial view of Churchill, 
Manitoba 


2) “‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun” 





above fifty degrees Fahrenheit. This 
is the land of the Eskimo. So far. 
the main resources here have been 
fur and fish. 


The Cordilleran Belt consists of 
three great mountain systems —on the 
west the Coastal Mountains, on the 
east the Rockies and Mackenzies, 
and in the centre a series of ranges of 
which the picturesque Selkirks are 
the best known. This mountain belt, 
five hundred miles wide, contains 
ninety-seven peaks higher than ten 
thousand feet. Here are to be found 
the great National Parks that attract 
thousands of tourists; the best known, 
Banff and Jasper, whose enormous 
icefields, towering peaks and green 
lakes have made them year-round 
playgrounds. 

The resources of the Cordilleras 
are varied and not yet fully developed. 
The Coastal Mountains are gold pro- 
ducers; the Rockies contain large 
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1) Canadian miners must be 
prepared for any emergency. 
Here a mine rescue team at 
the Frood-Stobie mine at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
receives instructions during 
a regular training period 





2) Iron mines at Steep Rock, 
Ontario. This new Steep 
Rock development involved 
the draining of a 15-mile 
long lake and the drilling of 
a 2,000-foot tunnel through 
solid rock 
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deposits of coal. The Selkirks are 
known for base metals, and the great 
Sullivan Mine of the Kootenay dis- 
trict is one of the largest lead-zinc 
producers in operation. The most 
spectacular new project has been the 
establishment of an aluminum in- 
dustry at Kitimat on the Pacific 
Coast. Here, an immense hydro- 
electric potential was exploited by 
tunnelling through the Coastal Moun- 
tains and tapping the water storage 
of the interior. This may give British 
Columbia its third largest city and 
the success of the project will un- 
doubtedly encourage other electro- 
metallurgical industries to move 
farther north. 





The Canadian Shield, sweeping in 
an enormous arc around Hudson Bay, 
covering parts of six Canadian prov- 
inces, most of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and roughly half the country, 
is now recognized as the treasure 


chest of Canada. Its southern bor- 
ders are outlined by a series of boom 
towns, each dependent on one of the 
varied resources of this bleak rock- 
Jand. The Shield produces ninety- 
five per cent of Canada’s copper, 
eighty-four per cent of its iron, 
seventy-five per cent of its pulp and 
paper, and all its nickel, cobalt, 
platinum, titanium, and uranium. 

~ Some of the Shield’s resources, 
such as gold, nickel, lead, silver, zinc, 


pulp and paper, and hydro-electric 
power, have been known and ex- 
ploited for years. Others, such as 
iron, titanium, and uranium, have 
only recently been developed. 

The Shield’s pulp and paper pro- 
duction provides Canada with its 
greatest industry, accounting for 
thirty-four per cent of the value of its 
exports. Most of it is concentrated in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Two recent iron discoveries, one 
at Steep Rock, Ontario, the other on 
the Quebec-Labrador border, are 
expected to affect greatly the Cana- 
dian economy of the future. The 
Quebec-Labrador iron development 
was made possible by the investment 
of $235 millions, much of which went 
to build a 360-mile railroad across 
the Shield north from the St. Law- 
rence River. The Steep Rock develop- 
ment involved the draining of a 
fifteen-mile-long lake and the drill- 
ing of a two-thousand-foot tunnel 
through solid rock. 

The rivers that pour down from the 
Shield can yield millions of horse- 
power. Some, such as the Ottawa, 
the St. Maurice and the Saguenay, 
have already been developed and 
support large industries. The har- 
nessing of the Bersimis in Quebec is 
expected ultimately to produce 
approximately a million and a half 
kilowatts. Even more spectacular is 
the Hamilton River in Labrador 
whose Grand Falls, like the Yukon 
River, may ultimately produce three 
million kilowatts of hydro-electric 
power. 

But great sections of the Shield 
are still only imperfectly explored 
and developed and much of the future 
of the nation may rest in resources 
still undiscovered in this vast area. 
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THE PEOPLE 


Ca position and histori- 
cal background have combined 
to impart to Canadians certain 
distinctive and, they believe, recog- 
nizable national characteristics. While 
they are typically of the New World, 
they have not completely cut their 
formal ties with the Old. Canadians 
do not think of themselves as Euro- 
peans, nor do they call themselves 
Americans. They differ from both, 
while having something in common 
with each. 

An observant visitor notices several 
things about Canada and its people. 
He notices that in dress and manner 
they are generally North American 
and that their newspapers, sports 
events and entertainments are 
strongly influenced by those of the 
United States. He also notices that 
many of their institutions are British 
in character and that the appellation 
“Royal” is frequently used in naming 
a yacht club, a theatre, a ballet 
company or a military unit. 

He notices something else. Canada 
is a country of two main languages 
and cultures. Packaged goods in 
daily household use bear instructions 
in both French and English. Bank- 
notes, stamps and government docu- 
ments are printed in both languages. 
The business of the Senate, the House 
of Commons and the federal courts 
is conducted bilingually. This Anglo- 
French relationship is a fundamental 
aspect of life in Canada. 
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French-Speaking Canadians 


The two-language pattern was estab- 
lished almost two centuries ago 
following the British conquest of 
Quebec. The French, who first settled 
Canada, retained their language, reli- 
- gion, culture and traditions. Today 
their descendants make up more than 
thirty per cent.of the population. 

Although most French-speaking 
Canadians live in Quebec, there are 
also large numbers in New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Manitoba and 
varying concentrations in the other 
provinces. 

With its twin-spired churches, its 
wayside shrines, its distinctive rural 
architecture, its regional cuisine and 
its Gallic spirit, Quebec is quite dif- 
ferent from other Canadian prov- 
inces. There is an impression of 
history here, and of established tra- 
dition, that is not found in the newer 
parts of Canada. Almost all French- 
speaking families trace their ancestry 
back to the earliest settlers; the steep 
streets of Quebec City have an old 
European look; the long narrow farms 
along the St. Lawrence are reminders 
of another age when each farmer 
needed river frontage. Quebec 1s 
predominantly a Roman Catholic 
province; members of various reli- 
gious orders are familiar sights on 
the streets of the cities and the cure 
is a prominent figure in village life. 
Quebec’s schools, universities, civil 
courts and labour unions differ sig- 
nificantly from their counterparts in 
the other provinces. 

French Canada has a cultural life 
of its own distinct from that of 
English-speaking Canada but related 
to that of France. Its own radio and 
television networks produce original 
programmes that range from popular 
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amateur talent shows to highly so- 
phisticated plays. It has its theatre, 
literature, music; its newspapers and 
magazines. Plays and revues dealing 
with contemporary life are produced 
in the Montreal theatres, popular 
tunes composed in French Canada 
are whistled in the streets, novels by 
French Canadian authors are widely 
read. 

But the two cultures, which seem 
so distinct, sometimes merge. French- 
and English-language drama com- 
panies compete regularly in national 
festivals. Art galleries throughout 
the country display the work of 
painters from all parts of the country. 
Many books originally written in one 
language are translated into the other. 
Television and radio programmes ori- 
ginally produced for French Canada 
are often seen or heard on English- 
speaking stations. A television dra- 
matic series based on the life of a 
French Canadian explorer, Pierre 
Radisson, was produced in both lan- 
guages. A popular dramatic serial 
dealing with the life of a French- 
speaking family in Quebec was also 
produced in English for television 
viewers in other parts of the country. 
Thus, the two main cultural streams 
enrich Canadian life. ; 


French-speaking Canadians 
trace their ancestry back to 
the earliest settlers from 
France. Retaining their 
religion and their traditions, 
they have a distinctive 
culture which enriches — 
Canadian life 








English-Speaking Canadians 


The other Canadian provinces are 
mainly English-speaking. Most 
recent statistics indicate that 47.9 per 
cent of all Canadians are of British 
stock. The Atlantic Provinces have 
the highest proportion (almost 
seventy-five per cent) and, next to 
Quebec, the Prairie Provinces have 
the lowest (forty-five per cent). 
During the American Revolution 
large groups of pro-British settlers 
(known as United Empire Loyalists) 
fled the Thirteen Colonies for the 
British havens of New Brunswick and 
southern Ontario and they and their 
descendants have had an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 

More than three million of the 
population are of Scottish and Irish 
descent. Many of the early fur 
traders and explorers were Scottish. 
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Three of them, Mackenzie, Fraser 
and Thompson, gave their names to 
three of Canada’s great rivers. Such 
place names as Inverness and Glen- 
garry tell their own story of Scottish 
settlement. In part of Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton Island, the Gaelic tongue 
is in current use; here the kilt is a 
familiar sight and the traditional 
Highland games an annual event. In 
business, public life, agricultural 
settlement, and education the Scottish 
people have played a leading part. 
Some of the country’s banks and 
universities were founded by Scottish 
immigrants and many of their presi- 
dents today are of Scottish blood. 
The Irish came to Canada during 
the terrible potato famine of the 
nineteenth century and settled in 
large numbers in New Brunswick and 
Ontario. Irish lumbermen played an 
especially colourful part in the early 
development of the country. 








The Indians of Canada are 
experiencing the impact of 
the nationwide expansion and 
are playing a role of growing 
importance in the Canadian 
economy: 


1) This Indian girl is a 
qualified laboratory 
technician in the St. 
Boniface, Manitoba Hospital 


2) Jimmy Sewid, of Alert, 
British Columbia, left, 
operates a salmon fishing 
fleet off the West Coast 


3) Eskimo grandmother Manny 
and grandson John L., at 
Chesterfield Inlet, 

Northwest Territories 
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Immigration 


Canada is not the melting pot that the 
neighbouring United States is fre- 
quently said to be. It has been called, 
more correctly, a mosaic. Within the 
national community the Anglo- 
French relationship has established a 
pattern which is being followed by the 
smaller ethnic groups. Thus Canada 
resembles a patchwork; the com- 
ponents contributing to the whole 
while at the same time retaining some 
of their European characteristics. 
Germans today make up the third 
largest ethnic group in Canada and 
are followed by Ukrainians, Scandi- 
navians, Dutch and Poles. At the 


1) Immigrants crowd the 
deck of this vessel as it 
arrives in Canada 


2) Canada is a church-going 
country in which full 
religious freedom is enjoyed 
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time of the 1951 census, these five 
groups made up fourteen per cent 
of the total population. Native 
Indians and Eskimos make up only 
about one per cent. 

Since the Second World War a 
new wave of immigration has added 
further variety to the Canadian mo- 
saic; in the years 1945 to 1957, almost 
1,700,000 people from more than 
forty countries settled in Canada. Of 
these the largest numbers came from 
the British Isles. Other important 
countries of origin, in descending 
numerical order, are Germany, Italy, 
and The Netherlands. Many thou- 
sand of Hungarians have found refuge 
in Canada. 

It is symbolic of the changing 
economy that the goal of these new 
Canadians is no longer the agricul- 
tural lands of the Prairies as it was 
for earlier waves of immigrants. More 
than half of the new arrivals have 
settled in industrial Ontario. 


Religion 


The diversity in national origin is 
paralleled by a similar diversity in 
religion. Forty-three per cent of the 
people are Roman Catholics, and 
French Canadians make up almost 
three quarters of this number. The 
largest Protestant denomination is 
the United Church, a union of 
Methodists, Congregationalists and 
some Presbyterians; the next largest 
is the Anglican. Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists and Lutherans and members of 
the Jewish faith rank next in num- 
bers. Other faiths flourish, including 
Greek and Ukrainian Orthodox, 
Mormon, Pentecostal, Christian 
Scientist and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
In addition there are several secluded 
sects such as the Doukhobors, Hut- 
terites and Amish, who fled to Canada 
from religious persecution and are 
settled in tightly-knit communities 
across the land. 





Canada is a church-going country 
and still retains a good deal of its 
nineteenth century puritanism. Sun- 
day is a quiet day, with most places of 
business and entertainment closed. 
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Places of worship of all 
denominations are centres of 
community activity in every 
part of Canada 
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anadians enjoy one of the highest 
material standards of living in 
the world. By the mid-1950’s the 
average annual income of a Canadian 
family of four had approached $4,500. 
Friday had replaced Saturday as pay 
day and the two-day week-end had 
become generally standard. 

More than half of all Canadian 
families now own an automobile and 
virtually every household has one or 
more radios; one in three has a tele- 
vision set; two out of every three own 
their own homes. 

The housewife does most of her 
own work, because domestic servants 
have become a rarity. But she has 
mechanical servants to help her. Four 
out of five housewives, for instance, 
have an electric washing machine; 
fifty-one per cent own vacuum clean- 
ers. The man of the house too is 
likely to do a good deal of work once 
assigned to servants. Many have work- 
benches in the basement, equipped 
with power tools for doing various 
kinds of carpentry and handiwork, 
and many paint their own houses. 

Shopping trips are made, to a large 
extent, by automobile. In many rural 
areas the traditional “general store’, 
a cluttered emporium whose mer- 
chandise ranges from biscuits to tele- 
vision sets, is still the centre of the 
community although its numbers are 
dwindling. But in the cities and 
suburbs it has been replaced by its 
modern counterparts, the department 
store, the shopping centre and the 
“supermarket’’. In these retail outlets 
the shopper can buy almost every 
article of merchandise in current use. 

As each year goes by the Canadian 
finds himself with more leisure. He 
uses it in hundreds of different ways. 
The great sports spectacles—hockey 
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in the winter, baseball in the spring 
and summer, football in the autumn 
—draw hundreds of thousands. Bowl- 
ing, tennis and golf are popular sports. 
Young people (and some older ones 
too) enjoy dancing and the country 
“square dance” of pioneer times is 
again very popular. Television, read- 
ing and record playing occupy many 
free hours. 
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HOW CANADIANS LIVE 














Many Canadians, especially 
in rural areas, still trade at 
the traditional “‘general 
store’, but in cities and 
suburbs the department store, 
the shopping centre, and the 
“supermarket” attract the 
shoppers 


1) Personal service from the 
owner of the general store 


2) This shopping centre is 
representative of many now in 
business throughout Canada 





3)-5) Attractively packaged 
foodstuffs are displayed in 
supermarkets. Shoppers serve 
themselves and pay cashiers 
on leaving the stores 
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Recreation 


Canadians in increasing 
numbers spend their leisure 
time enjoying the natural 
playgrounds with which the 
country is richly endowed. 
Canadian sports attract 
thousands as participants and 
spectators 
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An enormous amount of time and 
energy is devoted to community activ- 
ity. Hundreds of thousands belong 
to the various service organizations 
and fraternal societies which meet 
regularly and engage in projects for 
raising funds for charitable purposes. 
One-third of all the wage earners and 
salaried workers in Canada belong to 
labour unions. Hundreds of thous- 


ands more belong to professional 


societies, civic associations, religious 
lay groups and various other private 
clubs connected with their vocation, 
their hobbies, their community or 
their church. There are, for instance, 
275,000 parents of school-age children 
who are members of the parent- 
teacher movement to promote better 
understanding between home and 
school. 
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Social Benefits 


Canadians today are healthier than 
at any period in their history and this 
is, no doubt, partly the result of a 
wide variety of provincial and federal 
social benefits. The nation has the 
second lowest death rate in the world 
and the sixth highest birth rate. In 
half a century the life expectancy for 
men has increased from 48 to 66 
years and for women from 51 to 71 
years. 

Government social legislation is 
supplemented in two ways; by more 
than 500 privately-supported chari- 
table institutions, and by private 


1) A meal in a camp at the Lakehead 


2) Canadian hospitals provide skilled nursing 


3) School of Nursing, Ottawa Civic Hospital 
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industry through pension, hospital, 
surgical and health plans. By 1957, 
the number of Canadians enrolled in 
hospital plans of various kinds was 
approaching four million and a national 
hospital insurance plan was being 
organized by the Federal Government 
in co-operation with the provinces. 

The most important federal benefits 
are the Family Allowances and Old 
Age Pensions. All children under six- 
teen whose parents have been resident 
in Canada for a year are eligible for 
Family Allowances which amount to 
six dollars monthly for each child 
under ten and eight dollars for chil- 
dren between ten and sixteen. The 
allowances are not taxable. 

Every Canadian aged seventy or 
over who has been a resident for at 
least ten years receives a federal 
pension of fifty-five dollars monthly. 
Some provinces supplement this with 


a further sum to aged persons of 
proven need. Needy persons between 
sixty-five and sixty-nine may receive 
fifty-five dollars if they have lived in 
Canada for at least ten years. If 
need is established, blind Canadians 
and those who have been totally and 
permanently disabled, and who are 
over the age of eighteen, also receive 
a pension of fifty-five dollars a month. 

Organized labour has played an 
important part in bringing about the 
large body of labour legislation for the 
benefit of the wage-earner. (There are 
about 1.3 million members of labour 
unions in Canada, most of them 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour 
Congress). Provincial and federal 
legislation provides for minimum 
standards for hours, wages and a 
variety of working conditions, though 
most workers enjoy higher than the 
minimum standards. The post-war 








period has brought a steady improve- 
ment in wages and in conditions of 
work. The trend towards a five-day, 
40-hour working week has become 
general. There are labour relations 
acts in all provinces to promote col- 
lective bargaining and to settle labour 
disputes. 

Since 1941, the Federal Govern- 
ment has operated a contributory 
scheme of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance and a nation-wide 
free employment service. With cer- 
tain exceptions all wage or salary 
earners making less than forty-eight 
hundred dollars a year, and others 
working on a piece-work basis, con- 
tribute to the scheme on the basis of 
their earnings. Weekly benefits range 
from six dollars to thirty. 

Every province has a workmen’s 
compensation law to protect those 
disabled by industrial accident or 
disease caused by conditions of work. 


The amounts paid are determined by 
the worker’s earnings and the serious- 
ness of the accident; they can go as 
high as $4,000 a year. If a workman 
is killed as a result of his job, his widow 
and dependants are paid fixed monthly 
sums. 


High standards are enjoyed by 
the Canadian wage earner, 
who is protected by 
enlightened legislation in all 
provinces: 


1) This working man and his 
family enjoy an outing at a 
picnic ground 


2) Management and labour 
work together to solve 
problems. Here a labour 
representative speaks in behalf 
of his fellow workers 
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Montreal, Quebec; Toronto, 
Ontario; Vancouver, B.C.; 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba, are 
Canada’s four largest cities: 


1) Toronto by night 


2) Vancouver, with Granville 
Street bridge in foreground 


3) Winnipeg, on the banks of 
the Red River 


4) Aerial view of Place 
d’Armes, Montreal 


Major Canadian Cities 
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Street in Arvida Square in ] 





Street in Dawson Creek Main street in Char 


Smaller Canadian Communities 
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he story of Canada is one of 

drama and high adventure, il- 
luminated by scenes of great bril- 
liance and sometimes of great terror 
—Brebeuf, the Jesuit martyr, dying 
for his faith in the fires of the chant- 
ing Iroquois; Acadians, driven from 
their green farmland into bitter exile; 
the voyageurs in their buckskin, 
breasting the rapids and lugging their 
crushing loads across rock and mus- 
keg; Simpson, the fur explorer, land- 
ing at a remote trading post with all 
the splendour of an eastern poten- 
tate; Franklin, the Arctic explorer, 
perishing on a frozen island in the 
shadow of the Pole; the Mounted 
Police in their scarlet tunics, policing 
the plains; the Klondike stampeders, 
pouring down the Yukon in a crazy 
armada of homemade scows. 

The story begins in legend, nearly 
a thousand years ago, with a storm at 
sea. A Viking ship blown wide of its 
course emerges from the mists of the 
Atlantic and sights new land. Word of 
a strange continent drifts with the 
winds and Leif Ericsson, A Norse- 
man, becomes the first European 
visitor to North America. For three 
centuries Norse colonies exist on the 
mainland--exactly where has never 
been determined—only to disappear, 
leaving a legend of ‘“‘Helluland”’, the 
country of big flat stones, and “Vin- 
land”, a more verdant region farther 
south. 

Then, in the wake of Columbus, 
seeking the spices and gold of the 
Orient came John Cabot, a deter- 
mined Genoese, sailing from Bristol 
in the year 1497. He sighted the harsh 
shoreline of Newfoundland, claimed 
it for England, and reported with 
glowing enthusiasm that “the sea is 
covered with fishes which were caught 
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not only with the net but with 
baskets”. Since that day these waters 
have seldom been empty of ships har- 
vesting the rich cod banks of New- 
foundland. 

Now the drama of the struggle for 
the New World is about to begin, and 
the story that follows helps to explain 
why Canada is partly English-speak- 
ing and partly French-speaking to 
this day. 


New France 


The English occupied the Atlantic 
seaboard while the French settled 
along the great St. Lawrence and 
through this gateway laid claim to half 
the continent. Jacques Cartier, an 
adventurous Breton, was the first. In 
1534 he established New France by 
planting a cross at Gaspé Harbour, 
and in later voyages he pressed on up 
the mysterious and beckoning river to 
the present site of Montreal. 

The French quickly realized that a 
fortune in furs could be taken from 
the new land. The greatest explorer 
of all, Samuel de Champlain, founded 
the first permanent settlement in 
1604 at Port Royal in what is now 
Nova Scotia. Four years later on 
a great cliff overlooking the St. 
Lawrence he founded Quebec, which 
became the stronghold of French in- 
fluence and power in North America. 

For a quarter of a century the 
indomitable Champlain roamed the 
hinterland, vainly seeking the elusive 
northwest passage which might lead 
him to the wealth of China; Lachine, 
just west of Montreal, perpetuates the 
memory of that wistful hope. The 
warlike and powerful Iroquois could 
not stop Champlain: he killed two of 
their chieftains in his first brush with 





them. Then he pushed as far west as 
Lake Huron and established an alli- 
ance with the Iroquois’ enemies, the 
Hurons. 

Settlement slowly followed Cham- 
plain’s explorations. Trois Riviéres 
was founded in 1634, Montreal in 
1642. ‘Then terror struck and de- 
struction followed. 


This statue of Samuel de 
Champlain, the great explorer, 
overlooks the Ottawa River, 
historic waterway up which he 
travelled when he discovered 
Lake Nipissing in 1615 
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The terrifying war machine of the 
Iroquois confederation fell upon the 
Huron encampments and virtually de- 
stroyed them. The Jesuit missions, 
outposts of French influence, were 
reduced to ashes and the priests them- 


Benjamin West’s Death of 
Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham, Quebec, 1759. The 
original of this much-copied 
famous historical painting is 
in the collection of the 
National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa 
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selves were subjected to the agony of 
martyrdom at the stake. New France 
had depended for its economic life on 
the fur trade with the Hurons; now 
that trade was extinguished and the 
newly-established settlements were 
themselves menaced. The colony 
fought for its existence. 

The saviour of New France was 
neither explorer nor trader but a 
coldly brilliant statesman, a draper’s 
son named Jean Baptiste Colbert, the 
First Minister of Louis XIV. He 
swept aside the rule of the chartered 
fur companies in 1663 and established 
a Royal Government. The great 
Governor of New France, Comte de 
Frontenac, through a combination of 
military vigour and diplomacy, made 
peace with the Indians and won back 


the Acadian settlements on the Atlan- 
ticthat had fallen into the hands of the 
English attackers from the south. The 
English recaptured Acadia in 1710, but 
the French settlers there continued to 
trouble them so much that after six 
decades of warfare the English felt it 
necessary to expel them and disperse 
them to the south. Newfoundland 
remained under English rule, although 
the French established a foothold in 
1662 and tried to occupy the whole 
island. The Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713 gave the island to Great Britain, 
but French subjects retained certain 
fishing rights. 

The French regime in Canada 
lasted until 1760. The King himself 
ruled through a Sovereign Council 
whose chief officers were the Gover- 
nor, the Intendant and the Bishop— 
the first responsible for defence, the 
second for trade and administration, 
the third for spiritual welfare. Al- 
though these authorities often quar- 
relled, the system worked. Settlers 
continued to arrive, land was cleared 
and cultivated, and small industries 
came into being. The first Intendant, 
Jean Talon, a man of immense ability, 
must be given much of the credit for 
this; under his immigration policy the 
population more than doubled. 

All this time the fur trade flourished 
as those adventurers of forest and 
river, the coureurs de bois, roamed 
far into unexplored territory. By 
1670 the French had reached James 
Bay in the north, the entrance to Lake 
Superior in the west; and the Missis- 
sippi to the south. And the Sieur 
de la Salle did not stop until he had 
reached the Gulf of Mexico. Thus 
France laid claim to half a continent. 


Meanwhile, in 1670, the British 
founded the Hudson’s Bay Company 
under the patronage of Prince Rupert, 
the King’s brother, and began to 
compete with the French in the north 
just as other British colonies were 
competing along the coast of New 
England to the south. The fur trade 
of a continent became the great prize 
in a prolonged struggle—a struggle 
that became more bitter as Anglo- 
French rivalries increased in Europe. 

Still the French pushed westward. 
In the 1730’s de La Verendrye reached 
the prairies and his sons pressed as far 
west as the Black Hills of Dakota. 

By mid-century France and Britain 
were poised for the final act of the 
drama. The climax came in 1759 at 
Quebec, the capital of the scattered 
French possessions and the symbol of 
French power. Beyond the city walls 
on the Plains of Abraham, the history 
of Canada reached a turning point. It 
is a dramatic and exciting tale: ap- 
proaching up river under cover of 
darkness, Wolfe, the British general, 
led his men up the shadowed cliffs to 
attack the citadel; Montcalm, the 
great French commander, sallied forth 
at dawn to meet the challenge. Both 
leaders died in the bloody conflict 
that followed, but it was Wolfe who, 
even as he expired, was victorious. 
Today a single monument at the spot 
honours both generals, a symbol of 
mutual respect between two races 
whose destinies were linked at that 
moment. 

There were sixty thousand French 
colonists at that time. Their descen- 
dants today number nearly 5,000,000 
and form almost one-third of the 
nation. 
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The Hundred Years to 
Confederation 


The Peace of Paris in 1763 formally 
ended the war and, after a period of 
military occupation, the Quebec Act 
of 1774 confirmed French traditions. 
French civil law was retained, but 
English criminal law was introduced. 
The earlier system of land tenure 
continued and the Roman Catholic 
church was granted recognition. 

The next year the American Revo- 
lution began. There were overtures 
made to Canada, especially to the 
French célonists, and even military 
forays across the border—but with- 
out success; the country remained 
British. Indeed the connection was 
strengthened by the arrival of forty 
thousand United Empire Loyalists, 
refugees who had refused to join in 
the revolution. These steadfast people, 
many of them shopkeepers, govern- 
ment officials or professional men, 
established new settlements in what 
are now the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario. 

Slowly these people and other im- 
migrants who had come seeking free 
land began to change the political 
structure of the nation. Their demand 
for representative government was 
recognized in the Constitutional Act of 
1791 establishing elected legislatures. 
Canada was divided into two provin- 
ces, Upper and Lower Canada, now 
Ontario and Quebec. The provincial 
governors still retained control through 
their appointed executive councils, 
but the first faltering step toward self- 
government had been taken —and 
once taken there was no looking back. 
The political history of Canada from 
that time on is the story of a people 
moving toward self-government and 
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choosing to achieve it by peaceful 
methods. 

While al! this was going on, the 
west and the north were alive with 
fur-capped men in canoes, as trade 
and exploration progressed. Furs were 
the prize and after 1763 the competi- 
tion for them grew fierce; the well- 
established ‘‘Governor and Company 
of Gentlemen Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay” now had 
to contend with the North West 
Company, an energetic coalition of 
Montreal fur trading houses, who 
eventually were to combine with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Many 
of these men were Scots. One of 
them, a Highlander of great tenacity, 
Alexander Mackenzie, paddled north 
from Great Slave Lake in 1789, down 
a great unknown ziver now bearing his 
name which led him to the Arctic 
Ocean. But Mackenzie was bitterly 
disappointed, for he was seeking the 
“Western Sea’. He knew no rest 
until in 1793, after a journey of 
“Gnexpressible toil”, he reached the 
shores of the Pacific, becoming the 
first to cross the new continent. 

The settlers followed slowly behind 
the explorers, and industry followed 
the settlers. A Scottish nobleman, 
Lord Selkirk, envisaged the possi- 
bilities of permanent settlement in the 
west and, although bitterly opposed 
by the fur traders, succeeded in es- 
tablishing a small colony in the Red 
River Valley near the modern city of 
Winnipeg. And, with European tim- 
ber supplies cut off from England by 
the Napoleonic wars, the North Amer- 
ican provinces, especially the Mari- 
times and Quebec, developed a logging 

- Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
reached the shores of the 


Pacific in 1793, the first white 
man to cross the new continent 
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industry. Soon pine and spruce sup- 
planted fur in economic importance 
and an allied shipbuilding industry 
began to flourish on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Thus were the foundations laid for 
the second great wave of immigra- 
tion. Between 1815 and 1850 some 
eight hundred thousand settlers ar- 
rived from the British Isles, mostly 
from famine-ravaged Ireland. This 
was more than double the total popu- 
lation of all British colonies in North 
America in 1800. 


Responsible Government 


Meanwhile both Upper and Lower 
Canada were facing political unrest. 
Many of the governors, strong-willed 
and arbitrary, acted in direct opposi- 
tion to the will of the elected assem- 
blies. In 1837 there were two brief 
revolts. One, in Lower Canada, was 
led by Louis Joseph Papineau, a 
reformer who believed that many 
measures of the British Government 
were unfair to his French-speaking 
compatriots. The other, in Upper 
Canada, was led by William Lyon 
Mackenzie, an editor and politician, 
who charged that the ruling clique or 
“Family Compact” was governing in 
a manner contrary to the-wishes of 
the people. These twin uprisings 
were swiftly quelled but they resulted 
in an investigation of the administra- 
tive needs of the troubled colony. 
The new Governor who made this 
investigation was a sensitive aristocrat 
—John Lambton, Earl of Durham. 
His report, presented in 1839, was a 
milestone in the nation’s development. 
It recommended legislative union of 
Upper and Lower Canada and the 
ultimate union of all British North 
America. It also recommended “re- 
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sponsible government” for the col- 
onies: that is, one headed by a gov- 
ernor who, although appointed by 
London, would act only on the advice 
of a government responsible to the 
people of Canada. 

The first recommendation, the union 
of the two Canadas, was implemented 
in 1841. Responsible government 
followed more slowly. In 1849 an- 
other remarkable Governor, Lord 
Elgin, was faced with a highly contro- 
versial bill allowing compensation for 
property losses suffered during the 
rebellions of 1837. Rejecting de- 
mands of the Opposition in the 
Legislature that he refer the matter to 
the British Government, he deter- 
mined to endorse the policy of the 
Cabinet, with its elected majority, 
and signed the bill. “Tumultuous 
scenes, culminating in the burning of 
the Parliament Buildings, took place 
in Montreal. But the British Colonial 
Office sustained his decision, and 
responsible government has never 
since been seriously challenged in 
Canada. 


Confederation 


The American Revolution had split 
British North America. To the south 
was a united and independent nation. 
To the north, stretching from the fur 
trading posts of the Pacific Coast to 
the fishing, farming and lumbering 
communities of the Atlantic, was a 
series of isolated colonies whose only 
common bond was a continuing alle- 
giance to Great Britain. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 
century a few imaginative leaders had 
seen the vision of a single nation 
incorporating these scattered set- 
tlements and stretching from New- 
foundland to Vancouver Island. 





These aspirations had sound eco- 
nomic as well as political justification. 
There was the scheme for a railway to 
join the Atlantic seaboard with Upper 
and Lower Canada; there was also 
the need to link the western settle- 
ments with the established eastern 
communities to ensure their mutual 
development. More important was 
the feeling that all would benefit 
under some form of economic and 
political union. But the chief factor, 
perhaps, was the belief that only a 
strong transcontinental union could 
prevent encroachment and possibly 
eventual absorption by the expanding 
United States. 

Maritime federation was already in 
the air, and in 1864 the Governments 
of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick called a meeting 
in Charlottetown to discuss the mat- 
ter. The newly united provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada asked, and 
were granted, permission to state 


The Fathers of Confederation 
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views regarding confederation of all 
British colonies in North America. As 
a result of these and later discussions, 
in Quebec and in London, the British 
North America Act of 1867 created a 
union of four provinces: Quebec 
(Lower Canada), Ontario (Upper 
Canada), Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The new nation inherited 
from its component parts full internal 
autonomy to be exercised through a 
federal structure reflecting its varied 
ethnic and regional requirements. 

It took four score years for the 
dream of a country extending from 
sea to sea to reach final reality. Two 
years after Confederation, Canada 
purchased the entire northwest from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and from 
this frontier realm formed new prov- 
inces —Manitoba in 1870, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta in 1905. The 
promise of a transcontinental railway 
had brought the Pacific colony of 
British Columbia into Confederation 
in 1871. Prince Edward Island joined 
in 1873. In 1895 Britain ceded the 
Arctic regions to Canada and, in 1949, 
Confederation of all British territory 
in North America was completed with 
the entry of Newfoundland. 


The Emergence of a 
Sovereign Nation 


Sir John A. Macdonald, the first 
Prime Minister and one of the chief 
architects of modern Canada, was a 
colourful figure. In retrospect, his 
vision seems almost clairvoyant. 
Macdonald’s “National Policy” of 
transcontinental railways, protective 
tariffs and western settlement reflected 
and advanced the nation’s determina- 
tion to establish itself as an indepen- 
dent political entity in North America. 
The completion of the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway in 1885 opened the 
west for rapid expansion. Until that 
time, this had been nearly empty 
country thinly sprinkled with trading 
posts, a few small settlements, and 
bands of buffalo-hunting Indians. The 
railway changed all that. In a single 
decade between 1901 and 1911 nearly 
two million immigrants, large num- 
bers of them from central Europe, 
entered Canada. Most of them settled 
on the black farmland of the Prairies 
to produce a new Canadian staple, 
wheat. 

In these early decades of national 
life, Canadian statesmen were begin- 
ning to voice the objective, later 
realized, of complete national auton- 
omy, both internal and external, 
within the framework of a British 
Commonwealth of Nations. By 1900, 
the Prime Minister, the eloquent Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, could say with pride: 
“T claim for Canada this: that in the 
future Canada shall be at liberty to 
act or not to act... . and that she shall 
reserve to herself the right to judge 
whether or not there is cause for her 
SOsAGE tans 

The story of the next half century 
is the story of Canada’s gradual evo- 
lution to the position of an inter- 
national power. As early as 1880 
Canada sent a representative to Paris. 
He was a spokesman for the new 
nation but not a diplomat in the 
official sense; the country’s relations 
with foreign powers were then still 
conducted by the United Kingdom. 
Canadian representatives played a part 
in diplomatic negotiations, however, 
and as time went on Canadian partici- 
pation increased. By 1909 Canada 
had reached a stage in its development 
when a Department of External Af- 
fairs became necessary. At first the 


Department served as little more than 
the channel of communication be- 
tween United Kingdom and Canadian 
agencies on matters of external policy. 
But, as time went on, its importance 
increased and Canada began to take a 
more active part in those external 
matters which affected it directly. 

The First World War marked the 
beginning of a new era in Canada’s 
international relations. Its small per- 
manent forces expanded two hundred- 
fold in four years and its industrial 
development was accelerated to the 
point where more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of war material was shipped 
overseas. When peace came, two 
Ministers of the Borden Government 
signed the Treaty of Versailles on 
behalf of Canada. When the League 
of Nations was being formed, Canada 
led the British Dominions in a suc- 
cessful claim for individual member- 
ship. In 1923, Canada signed its first 
bilateral treaty (with the United 
States), 

This new status was formally de- 
fined at an Imperial Conference in 
1926, when the Balfour Declaration 
stated that the nations of the Com- 
monwealth were “‘equal in status, in 
no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or ex- 
ternal affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the crown, and 
freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
Five years later these principles were 
incorporated in the Statute of West- 
minster. | 

Gradually, responsibility for the 
conduct of Canada’s external affairs 
moved to Ottawa. The Governor 
General ceased to be the agent of the 
United Kingdom Government and 
became instead the personal represen- 


tative of the Sovereign. Communica- 
tions between the two governments, 
which had once been conducted 
through the Governor General, were 
now on a direct basis; both countries 
appointed High Commissioners to act 
as their representatives in mutual 
negotiations. Representation abroad 
gradually increased in importance: in 
1925, Canada appointed an advisory 
officer to represent it at international 
conferences in Geneva; in 1927, it 
opened its first diplomatic mission 
abroad, the Canadian Legation in 
Washington; when, by its own act, 
Canada declared war on September 
10, 1939, it had established six offices 
abroad. 

Just as the First World War had 
heralded a new era in Canada’s rela- 
tions with the world, so the Second 
World War marked a further step 
forward. Canada’s mobilization was 
prodigious. Four out of ten men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five were in service. Canadian forces 
were among the first to land in Nazi 
Europe —at Dieppe —and were in the 
forefront of the assaults on Sicily, 
Italy and Normandy. The Royal 
Canadian Navy, increased from 1,700 
to 95,000 in strength, served through- 
out the world. Total casualties in all 
services numbered 97,000. Canada 
developed, administered and largely 
financed the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan, which trained more 
than 130,000 aircrew members for 
the air forces of Commonwealth 
countries. 

In spite of its heavy manpower 
commitments, Canada was able to 
step up its industrial production until 
it placed second among the exporting 
nations of the allied coalition. Four- 
fifths of these exports were war goods 
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) Lieutenant-General E. L. M. 
ny Commander of the United 
Nations Expeditionary Force, takes 
the salute from Canadians serving 
with the Force in the Middle East 


for the Allies and, under the Mutual 
Aid Act of 1943, were given free to 
any wartime ally. The total of these 
and other wartime gifts to the Allies 
from Canada came to $4,000,000,000. 
Canada alone of all the allied nations 
did not accept United States Lend- 
Lease assistance; it paid cash for all 
materials received from the United 
States. The war cost the nation 
$19,000,000,000. 
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Side by side with new international 
prestige came economic and industrial 
growth. Canada’s economy, origin- 
ally based on furs and fish, and later 
on timber and grain, was fundamen- 

tally changed in the twentieth century. 
Aircraft opened up the north and 
mineral production became impor- 
tant. More important, Canada be- 
came a manufacturing country and 
after the war the trend toward indus- 
trialization increased. New discoveries 
of iron, oil and uranium, new hydro- 
electric developments in British Col- 
umbia and Quebec, focussed the eyes 
of the world on Canada. The nation’s 
increasing interest in international 
affairs showed that it was prepared to 
assume the new responsibilities which 
its growing power brought with it. 


Canada’s International 
Relations Today 


The rapid development of Canada’s 
participation in international affairs is 
illustrated by the statistics of its 
diplomatic representation abroad. By 
the end of 1939, Canada had but ten 
missions abroad. In 1957 the number 
exceeded sixty. Canada had Embas- 
sies in thirty-three countries and High 
Commissioners’ Offices in eight Com- 
monwealth countries. There were 
four Canadian Legations abroad, 
twelve Consular offices and three 
permanent missions to international 
organizations. A Canadian mission 
was maintained in Berlin and, as a 
member of the International Truce 
Commissions in Indochina since 1954, 
Canada has assigned diplomatic per- 
sonnel to Phnom Penh, Vientiane, 
Hanoi and Saigon. 

Canada took an active part in the 
establishment in 1950 of the Colombo 


Plan for aid to under-developed coun- 
tries in South and South-East Asia 
and by 1957 had committed $196.8 
million to the Plan. As one of the 
charter members of the United Na- 
tions, Canada has served as a member 
of the Security Council, of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and of all 
the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. Canadian troops fought in 
Korea under the United Nations flag 
and form part of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East. 

Canada has also supported the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
since it was formed in 1949 by a group 
of nations resolved to “unite their 
efforts for collective defence and for 
the preservation of peace and secu- 
rity’. As a member nation, Canada 
has not only carried out its obligations 


under the Treaty but has also been 
particularly interested in those pro- 
visions under which the NATO coun- 
tries undertook to “strengthen their 
free institutions, by bringing about a 
better understanding of the principles 
upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions 
of stability and well-being”’. 

A measure of Canada’s growing 
responsibilities in world affairs can be 
found in the record of its post-war 
financial assistance abroad, through 
the United Nations and other agen- 
cies. By 1957, this amounted to more 
than $4,000 million. This is equiva- 
lent to $250 for every man, woman 
and child in Canada—or almost $1,200 
for every Canadian family: an amount 
equal, in many parts of the country, to 
a down payment on a new house. 


As a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Canada plays an important role in its deliberations. Seen here 
are heads of governments of member nations, meeting in Paris 
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1) Vietnamese agriculturist 
trains in Canada under 
Colombo Plan Technical 
Assistance Program 


2) Canadian printer in Korea 
teaching skills to Korean 
printing shop technician 


3) Hon. Sidney E. Smith, 
Canada’s Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, addresses 
the United Nations General 
Assembly 








— | 


4) Canada’s permanent 5) A group of Indian scientists who 
representative to the United have been studying in Canada under 
Nations, C.S.A. Ritchie, the auspices of the Colombo Plan, 
exchanges views with the say goodbye to Nik Cavell, the former 
Cambodian delegate Colombo Plan administrator for Canada 
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The Parliament Building, 
Ottawa, showing the Peace Tower 


THE 


, GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


uropean experience and North 
American geography both have 
influenced the manner in which Canada 
is governed. Like Great Britain, 
Canada has a parliamentary form of 
government. One of the major docu- 
ments giving legal expression to the 
Canadian form of government is the 
British North America Act of 1867. 
Canada has followed the British pat- 
tern inasmuch as this Act is supple- 
mented by a wide variety of other 
statutes together with many long- 
established usages and conventions of 
government, all of which properly 
form part of the constitutional system. 
The federal structure of the state, 
however, owes something to the ex- 
ample and experience of its southern 
neighbour. The British North Ameri- 
ca Act is not as specific as the United 
States Constitution (it makes no men- 
tion for instance of Canada’s cabinet 
system of government) but it does lay 
out in general terms the functions of, 
and the distribution of legislative 
authority between, the central parlia- 
ment and the provincial legislatures. 
In case of doubt, the courts decide. 
Thus, matters concerning the coun- 
try as a whole, such as defence, trade 
and commerce, banking and transpor- 
tation, are handled by the Federal 
Government. But the Provinces are 
responsible for such local matters as 
property and civil rights, health, 
education and municipal institutions. 
The Sovereign is the head of state 
and is personally represented by the 
Governor General, who is appointed, 


usually for a five-year term, on the 
advice of the Canadian Government. 
In each province there is a Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed by the Federal 
Government. 

The Canadian Parliament is com- 
posed of the Queen, the appointed 
Senate, and the elected House of 
Commons. The members of the 
House of Commons are elected (from 
265 constituencies in 1957) for a 
maximum term of five years. The 
House can, of course, be dissolved at 
any time if the Prime Minister so 
“advises the Governor General’’. Dis- 
solution and an election also occur if 
the government loses the “confidence”’ 
—in other words, the majority sup- 
port—of the House on a major issue. 

Almost all members, except the 
occasional independent, belong to one 
of four national political parties. One 
or the other of the two older parties, 
Conservative (now Progressive Con- 
servative) and Liberal, has been in 
power almost continuously since Con- 
federation. These parties take their 
names and many of their traditions 
from British political parties, but the 
resemblance is not exact. Two newer 
parties also compete for support from 
the electorate. The Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) was 
founded in 1932 and corresponds, 
roughly, to the social democratic par- 
ties of Europe. The Social Credit 
party, initially a group of monetary 
reformers, came into prominence in 
1932, when it won a victory in a 
provincial election. 
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1) The House of Commons, 
Ottawa 


2) The Senate, Ottawa 


The government is formed by the 
party or combination of parties gain- 
ing the largest number of seats in the 
265-seat House of Commons. The 
leader of the majority party becomes 
Prime Minister and selects the mem- 
bers of his executive or Cabinet from 
among his supporters, who are nor- 
mally Members of Parliament. Minis- 
ters, individually and collectively, are 
responsible to the electorate through 
the House of Commons. Each govern- 
ment department is headed by a 
Cabinet minister and is staffed by civil 
servants recruited and promoted by 
an independent Commission. 

The Senate, or Upper House, pro- 
vides, in the words of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, an opportunity for “sober 








second thought’ in legislation. It 
consists of 102 members appointed 
for life by the government. Repre- 
sentation is on a regional basis; each 
of the principal territorial divisions 
—the Western Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario, and the three older Atlantic 
Provinces—send 24 members to the 
Senate; Newfoundland sends six. 
The Senate’s chief function is the 
review of legislation passed by the 
elected House. It may also initiate 
legislation, except for money bills, 
and no measure can become law until 
passed by the Upper House as well as 
by the Commons. | 

Except for Quebec, which has an 
appointed Legislative Council, the 
provincial legislatures are made up of 


@ 


single elected chambers which func- 
tion in the same way as the House of 
Commons. Municipal government is 
administered by elected city, town or 
county councils headed by mayors or 
reeves. 

Justice is administered by federal, 
provincial and municipal courts. 
Judges, except those in municipal 
courts, are federally appointed. 

The Criminal Code of Canada is 
based largely on British law; the 
province of Quebec has retained its 
own civil code, a direct descendant of 
the Coutume de Paris. In other prov- 
inces the law respecting persons and 
property is based on the Common 
Law of England. The Supreme Court 
of Canada is the final court of appeal. 
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A lp i es 
CULTURAL 
FABRIC 


1 its formative years Canada was 

too busy rolling back the frontier 
to develop consciously, in any great 
measure, a distinctive culture. Thus, 
many of the arts have been largely 
derivative, reflecting already estab- 
lished trends in Europe and the 
United States. 

Between the Firstand Second World 
Wars a change came about, especially 
in painting and literature, which was 
stimulated by a sense of wonder about 
the people and the land. Canadians 
turned inwards and a feeling of delib- 
erate self-examination is apparent in 
the arts of the period. 

Since the Second World War a new 
trend has started; the feeling of ex- 
citement about the country still per- 
sists but, side by side with this, a new 
approach to aesthetic expression can 
be detected in art, literature, music 
and drama. Canada has become more 
self-assured and articulate and this is 
reflected in the arts. New maturity 
can be seen everywhere in the aston- 
ishing growth of interest in things 
cultural. 

A milestone was reached on March 
28, 1957 when an act of parliament 
provided for the establishment of a 
Canada Council for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, humanities and 
social sciences. The objects of the 
Council are “to foster and promote 
the study and enjoyment of, and the 
production of works in, the arts, 
humanities and social sciences.” In 
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this act, the expression “the arts” 
includes architecture, the arts of the 
theatre, literature, music, painting, 
sculpture, the graphic arts and other 
similar creative and interpretive acti- 
vities. Although the act does not 
define humanities or social sciences, 
it is generally understood that the 
former includes all broadly cultural 
subjects which are covered in a uni- 
versity curriculum — not only the clas- 
sics—but also philosophy, history, 
logic, literature, rhetoric, mathemat- 
ics and languages, while the latter 
may be taken to include economics, 
psychology, sociology, political sci- 
ence, geography and law. 

Shortly after its establishment, 
the Council announced a substantial 
scholarship programme and awarded 
grants to a number of organizations 
and individuals engaged in the fields 
which are its concern. One of the 
Council’s early activities was to 
establish a Canadian National Com- 
mission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


Painting 


In the 1920s, seven landscape artists 
labelling themselves the Group of 
Seven broke sharply with the Euro- 
pean tradition that had influenced 
early local painters such as Cornelius 
Krieghoff, Paul Kane and Homer 
Watson, and set out to paint the 
Canadian outdoors in a highly per- 
sonal style. These men, some of 
whom are still alive and painting, 
trekked across Canada from the 
Barren Grounds to the Atlantic 
Coast, capturing the rugged beauty 
of the Canadian Shield, the cold 
glaciers of the Arctic islands, the 
needle-sharp peaks of the Rockies, 
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Collection: 
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F. H. VARLEY 
Moonlight Scene From Ferry-Boat, Vancouver 1937 
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the windswept pines and flaming 
maples of northern Ontario. 

The Group was influenced by Tom 
Thomson, a woodsman and guide, 
whose great canvas “The West Wind” 
is one of the best known of all 
Canadian paintings. Attacked as 
daubers and modernists in their 
early years, the Group had won 
recognition long before they dis- 
banded in 1933. It was succeeded by 
the Canadian Group of Painters com- 
prising more than forty artists. The 
Group’s influence is still felt strongly 
in the treatment of landscape, espe- 
cially in the paintings of British 
Columbia’s forest scenes by Emily 
Carr, artist, essayist and recluse, 
whose work has received international 
recognition since her death in 1945. 

Just as the Group of Seven 
reacted against the traditional style 
of painting, so a variety of new 
movements in Canada represents a 
revolt against their romanticism. 
The expressionism of Jack Shadbolt 
and the gay geometric forms of B. C. 
Binning on the West Coast are good 
examples of this trend. So is the 





work of a new ‘Toronto group, 
Painters Eleven, and of a rising 
school of Quebec artists influenced by 
the non-objective paintings of Alfred 
Pellan and Paul-Emile Borduas. 

Today more and more Canadians 
are becoming familiar with their 
artists’ work, seeing it through 
travelling exhibitions sponsored by 
the National Gallery, through low- 
cost reproductions, and through spe- 
cial documentary films. 


Sculpture 


It was in French-speaking Canada 
that the first sculptors worked, 
largely under religious influence. 
Family studios, which handed their 
craft down through the generations, 
carved in wood to provide interior 
decoration for the churches. 

In English Canada, scupture did 
not make its debut until the nine- 
teenth century and then took the 
form of stone monuments and heroic 
statues. In more recent years, how- 
ever, a breaking away from earlier 


A section of Louis 
Archambault’s ceramic relief 
sculpture for the Canadian 
pavilion at the Brussels 
International Exposition, 1958 
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traditions can be noticed. Modern 
European influences are to be found 
in the sculpture of Frances Loring, 
who won the national competition 
for a statue of Sir Robert Borden, 
Canada’s Prime Minister during the 
First World War. Critics have seen 
in the animal and landscape reliefs 
of the late Emmanuel Hahn a 
parallel to the work of the Group of 
Seven in painting. Another contem- 
porary figure in Canadian sculpture 
is Louis Archambault of Montreal, 
whose huge Bronze Bird attracted 
wide attention and controversy when 
exhibited in England. Archambault, 
previously known for his work in 
ceramics, was chosen to design the 
large three-dimensional mural as 
part of the Canadian pavilion at the 
Brussels International Fair, 1958. 


Music and Ballet 


Canada’s contribution to music has 
been relatively recent and limited, 
but its post-war development has 
been considerable. In 1957 thirty- 
three symphony orchestras were 
giving regular performances; many 
were carrying on the pioneering work 
of Dr. Wilfrid Pelletier, founder of 
“Les Matinées Symphoniques”, who 
had been the first to establish concerts 
for young people with commentaries 
by the conductors. Two ballet groups, 
neither of which existed before the 
war, the National Ballet of Canada 
and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, were 
making coast-to-coast tours and visit- 
ing large centres in the United States. 





A young member of the 
Montreal Junior Symphony 


The works of three hundred and fifty- 
six composers, most of them contem- 
porary, had been catalogued. A new 
opera company had sprung up in 
Toronto and was providing a regular 
season with a repertoire of more than 
twenty operas. Singers such as Lois 
Marshall, Raoul Jobin, Pierrette 
Alarie, Leopold Simoneau and Mau- 
reen Forrester were gaining an inter- 
national reputation comparable to 
that of Edward Johnson and Madame 
Albani, world-famous Canadian 
vocalists of earlier generations. Pian- 
ists such as Glenn Gould, and 
musicians such as Dr. Healy Willan, 
one of the world’s great composers 
of sacred music, were winning ac- 
claim in Europe and the United 
States. The Winnipeg Music Festi- 
val, with twenty thousand contest- 
ants, was celebrating its thirty-sixth 
birthday as one of the largest of its 
kind. 

- This musical growth is attribu- 
table partly to the increasing matur- 
ity in every section of Canadian life 
and partly to the arrival in Canada — 
of composers and artists from other 
countries. Canadian music has for 
generations been largely derivative, 
but in recent years younger com- 
posers are breaking away from the 
twin traditions of French and English 
music to develop an idiom more 
truly native. Thus new Canadians 
such as Oscar Morawetz are enrich- 
ing the musical life of Canada, while 
native-born composers such as Cler- 
mont Pepin, John Weinzweig, Bar- 
bara Pentland, Harry Somers, Alex- 
ander Brott, John Beckwith and Jean 
Coulthard-Adams are experimenting 
with new forms of musical expres- 
sion. Behind. them they have the 
English tradition in music expressed 
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in the work of Sir Ernest MacMillan 
and Dr. Healy Willan and the French 
tradition of Georges-Emile Tanguay, 
and of Claude Champagne, who has 
made much use of the French 
Canadian folk song. 

Great influence on Canadian musi- 
cal development has been exerted 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, whose patronage has made 
it possible for many artists and com- 
posers to continue to work in Canada, 
and by the National Film Board, 
whose composers (such as Maurice 
Blackburn, Robert Fleming, Eldon 
Rathburn and Louis Applebaum) 
have added a new range of expres- 
sion to Canadian music. 





Literature 


There is discernible in Canadian 
literature a pre-occupation with the 
Canadian scene and an interest in 
self-discovery similar to that appar- 
ent in the paintings of the Group of 
Seven. Many novelists focus their 
attention on the depiction of a 
particular aspect of the Canadian 
scene or on the illumination of a 
peculiarly national or regional prob- 
lem. Consciously set in a Canadian 
background are the novels of Thomas 
Raddall, whose settings are the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, of Roger Lemelin, who 
writes of French Canada, and of 
W. O. Mitchell, whose canvas is the 


1) Canada has two professional 
ballet companies: the 
National Ballet of Canada 
and the Royal Winnipeg 
Ballet, some of whose 
members are shown here 
during rehearsal 


2) Glen Gould, the 
internationally known young 
Canadian pianist,has given 
concerts all over the world 


3) Great numbers of choral 
groups exist all over Canada 
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prairies. Some authors, notably Hugh 
MacLennan, have chosen as themes 
such. national or local problems as 
relations between Canadians and 
Americans or between French and 
English Canadians. From Ringuet’s 
classic study of rural French Canada, 
Trente Arpents, to Mordecai Richler’s 
strangely powerful novel of Jewish 
life in Montreal, Son of a Smaller 
Hero, the interest and appeal of these 
novels lie in the skill with which 
their authors have depicted Canadian 
life and character. But regionalism, 
though a characteristic feature of 
Canadian novels, is not the only one. 
The works of many contemporary 
French Canadian novelists, Gabrielle 
Roy, Yves Thériault, Robert Elie and 
André Langevin, for example, and 
writers such as Morley Callaghan, 
Mazo de la Roche, and Ethel Wilson, 
have a Canadian background too, but 
their primary concern is with the 
study of human nature. Yet another 
group of novelists, among whom are 
Lionel Shapiro, Thomas B. Costain, 
Brian Hearne and David Walker, 
write of broad human problems in a 
cosmopolitan setting. The humour 
of Stephen Leacock was universal, 
and if Paul Hiebert’s esoteric satire, 
Sarah Binks, can best be appreciated 
by those with some knowledge of 
Canadian cultural pretensions, the 
wit of Robertson Davies and Robert 
Thomas Allen has a wide appeal. 

In works of non-fiction similar 
interest in self-discovery is evident. 
Examples are Bruce Hutchison’s The 
Unknown Country, a sensitive sketch 
that remains among the best general 
books on Canada, and Pierre Berton’s 
The Mysterious North. Many his- 
torians have successfully combined 
detailed research with a genuine 
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talent for literary expression. This 
can be seen in Donald Creighton’s 
two-volume study of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, in A. R. M. Lower’s 
From Colony to Nation, in Bruce 
Hutchison’s Struggle for the Border, 
and in Thomas B. Costain’s The 
White and the Gold. 

Poetry, also once regional in in- 
spiration, has become more varied 
in impression and content. Nine- 
teenth century poets, such as Bliss 
Carman, Charles G. D. Roberts and 
Duncan Campbell Scott, sang the 
praises of Canadian nature; much of 
the contemporary work of E. J. 
Pratt—for example Brébeuf and ns 
Brethren — is epic in scope and 
Canadian in theme, but a large group 
of younger poets, including A. M. 
Klein, D. V. LePan, Earle Birney, 
P. K. Page, Robert Choquette, Alain 
Grandbois, Rina Lasnier and many 
others, have gone farther afield and 
show marked originality and in- 
dividuality in subject matter and in 
style. 


Theatre 


Only since the war has a professional 
theatre, nurtured to a great extent by 
radio and television experience, grown 
up in Canada. In Toronto the New 
Play Society has presented a series 
of plays written by Canadian drama- 
tists (such as Lister Sinclair and 
Robertson Davies) as has another 
repertory group, the Crest Theatre. 
In Montreal the great French-speak- 
ing actor and producer, Gratien 
Gélinas, has maintained a profession- 
al theatre. A newer French-speaking 
group, the Théatre du Nouveau 

The permanent home of the 


Shakespearean Festival 
at Stratford, Ontario 





Monde, was the first Canadian group 
invited to participate in the Paris 
Drama Festival. 

These enterprises have been fed by 
a large number of amateur groups, 
which compete annually at the 
Dominion Drama Festival, and a 
host of semi-professional theatres, 
such as Vancouver’s Theatre Under 
the Stars and the Montreal Reper- 
tory Theatre. 

But the most venturesome theatri- 
cal development has been the Shakes- 
pearean Festival at Stratford, Ontario. 
The Festival began in 1953 and in a 
single summer season established 
itself and won an enviable inter- 
national reputation. Under the direc- 
tion first of Tyrone Guthrie, of 
London’s Old Vic Theatre, and later 
of Michael Langham, the Stratford 
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company is now considered one of 
the best classical companies in the 
English-speaking world. Its produc- 
tion of Henry V, which combined 
the talents of French and English- 





speaking actors, gained plaudits at 
the Edinburgh festival in 1956 as did 
its stylized version of Oedipus Rex, 
later filmed and shown at the Cannes 
Festival. 


With the Shakespearean 
Festival at Stratford, several 
professional drama groups, 
and enthusiastic amateur 
organizations in all provinces, 
Canadians have many 
opportunities to enjoy good 
theatre 





Tom Patterson, left, founder 
of the Stratford Festival, chats 
with Gratien Gelinas, 
prominent Montreal actor 
and producer 
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Handicrafts 


Since the Ojibway Indians first 
daubed birch bark with red ochre, 
Canada has had its native handicrafts 
and some of these have been pre- 
served and extended over the years. 
Certain Indian skills in leather, 
beadwork and basketry are still 
practised. On the West Coast one 
man continues to carve totem poles 
and a few others weave Chilkat 
blankets of cedar bark fibre and 
spun goat wool. 

Eskimo sculpture exhibited in 
many parts of the world has attracted 
widespread attention. These dynamic 
carvings in soapstone and walrus 


1) Indian totem pole in British Columbia 





ivory have great charm and the 
demand far exceeds the supply. 
Some of the skills and crafts of the 
early settlers have been maintained 
and developed. 

To these traditional crafts some 
new skills have been added. There 
has been new interest in ceramics. 
In New Brunswick, for instance, 
two craftsmen of Danish origin make 
pottery of great beauty. In Alberta, 
a wood carver produces abstractions 
from native juniper roots. The 
variety and quality of handicrafts 
have been enriched by the skills and 
traditions which newcomers have 


brought from Europe. 


2) Craftsmen fashioning delicate pottery 
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National Film Board 
productions are seen by large 
cinema and television 
audiences in Canada and 
overseas 
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Films 


Feature-length fiction films are rarely 
produced in Canada but, generally 
speaking, Canadian artists have found 
a ready acceptance by foreign film 
producers. Canadian documentary 
films are outstanding, owing largely 
to the efforts of the National Film 
Board, which circulates motion pic- 
tures, film strips and still photo- 
graphs of cultural, national and inter- 
national interest. 

The Board has won well over one 


hundred international awards since 
1942. These range from Hollywood 
“Oscars” to the Grand Prix at the 
Cannes Film Festival. Twenty-three 
of these awards have gone to films 
made by Norman McLaren, a gifted 
animator who draws, paints and 
scratches, directly on film, harmonies 
of sound and design. 

This pioneering public film pro- 
duction has stimulated many private 
companies in the field of the commer- 
cial documentary, several of which 
have also gained top awards in 
international competition. 


Radio and Television 


The publicly-owned Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation has become a 
vital force in Canadian life. It commis- 
sions original music, poetry, drama 
and opera and provides scope for 
Canadian artists in their own country. 
It provides news, weather forecasts 
and crop information to tiny settle- 
ments in the hinterland as far north 
as the Arctic Circle. Some of its 
programmes, especially in the drama- 
tic and documentary fields, have 
gained international acclaim. ‘The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
has consistently won top awards in 
competition with United States net- 
works. Its Wednesday Night radio 
programme—an entire evening of 
music, drama, commentary, or recital 
of mature appeal—is unique on the 
continent and has had its counterparts 
in various television programmes. 


International Service 


The international branch of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


broadcasts on shortwave to foreign 
countries a total of ninety hours 
weekly in English, French, Swedish, 
Czech, Slovak, Russian, Hungarian, 
Ukrainian and Polish. The service 
offers to foreign broadcasters free 
transcriptions in English, French 
and Spanish dealing with many 
aspects of life in Canada. Musical 
transcriptions of Canadian composi- 
tions and performers are also avail- 
able. Programmes are broadcast 
not only to foreign countries but also 
to northern Canada and to Canadian 
troops in Europe. 


Architecture 


The first effective and original ex- 
pressions of Canadian architecture 
were the igloo and the tepee; follow- 
ing those, the log cabin. However, 
Canadian architects have borrowed 
heavily from their neighbours in the 
United States and their forbears in 
Europe. The Georgian and Regency- 
style houses of Toronto, the Norman- 
esque dwellings of Quebec, the 
Gothic and classical influence in the 
facades of many public buildings are 
all part of old-world traditions. The 
United States’ influence can be seen 
in the low spacious houses of the 
West Coast and in the newer factories 
and industrial buildings of Eastern 
Canada. But in some communities— 
notably in Vancouver, one of the 
least traditional of all Canadian 
cities—regional styles of architecture 
are developing. | 
Architecture is young in Canada 
and architects are still feeling their 
way toward a combination of aesthe- 
tic appeal and distinctive style, with 
the solution of problems of local 
climate, terrain and materials. 
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ducation in Canada is compulsory 

until the ages of fourteen or six- 
teen, depending on the province, and 
ninety-seven per cent of all Canadians 
can read and write. Indeed, many 
children begin some kind of schooling 
at the age of three or four (at nursery 
school) and some continue with post- 
graduate university courses until they 
are past thirty. There are more than 
thirty thousand schools in Canada. 
The traditional one-room school of 
the rural areas, the ultra-modern 
structures of the newer suburbs, the 
ivy-covered edifices of the universi- 
ties, all form part of the network of 
educational institutions across the 
land. While most schools are easily 
accessible, some students must travel 
by bus for several miles, and in parts 
of northern Ontario children attend a 
school on wheels, a railway car that 
moves from community to commu- 


EDUCATION 





nity. In isolated northern areas stu- 
dents also take courses by correspon- 
dence. Free education is available to 
all children from the age of six. Most 
schools are co-educational. 

Schools and universities extend 
their facilities and services to the 
whole community. The schools pro- 
vide gathering places for meetings, 
socials and dances and together with 
the universities play an important role 
in the national life. 

The school year usually starts at 
the beginning of September and runs 
until the end of June. The university 
term is shorter—usually from October 
to May—but summer courses and 
other branches of study ensure that 
the universities’ doors are seldom 
closed. 

Under the terms of the British 
North America Act responsibility for 
education is vested in the provinces. 
There is therefore no federal depart- 
ment of education but there are ten 
provincial departments, each with 
exclusive jurisdiction over all matters 
relating to education in its own 
province. Separate schools are pro- 
vided for religious minorities in some 
provinces — Protestant in Quebec, 
Roman Catholic in others. Several 
religious denominations operate New- 
foundland schools under government 
grants. Relatively few students attend 
private schools—between two and 
three per cent in the English-speaking — 
provinces and about twelve per cent 
in Quebec. In spite of the multiplicity 
of educational systems and authorities, 
co-operation between provinces to- 
gether with the work of national 
educational associations has produced 
more uniformity than might be ex- 
pected; a child can move from a 
school in British Columbia to one in 


Ontario, for example, without any 
great disruption. The French-speak- 
ing schools of Quebec, however, differ 
considerably from the others. 

Education in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and the Yukon is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government of 
Canada and of the government of the 
territories. It is provided in different 
centres in schools owned by the 
Federal Government, by missions, by 
mining companies or by municipal 
authorities. At present there are 31 
federally-operated schools and 36 
other schools over which the federal 
Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources exercises juris- 
diction. 


Class activity outside a 
modern school 
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Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


A pupil spends seven, eight or nine 
school years at elementary or “‘public”’ 
school. Except in Quebec, these are 
largely co-educational. The pattern 
of study at secondary school is a flexi- 
ble one. A girl, for instance, may 
take a domestic science course or 
instruction in typing; a boy may train 
for a trade. Special courses such as 
music and art often form part of the 
curriculum. Outside school hours a 
student may be a member of the 
school orchestra or a reporter for the 
school paper, a properties man in the 
school dramatic society or a defence- 
man on the school hockey team. The 
high school, like the university, is in 
many ways a miniature world of its own 
with its own student government, its 





own press, and its own organizations. 

Private secondary schools in English- 
speaking Canada generally follow the 
pattern of their British counterparts. 
In Quebec there are several kinds, but 
the classical college, with its emphasis 
on classical studies and character 
training, is typical. 


Teacher Training 


Elementary school teachers are 
trained for one or two years at a 
teacher’s college or “normal school” 
following high school graduation, or 
at a university teacher-training centre. 
A high school training certificate 
normally requires a university degree, 
and more and more elementary school 
teachers are also being university 
trained. Many teachers supplement 
their training with special summer 
courses. 





Universities and 
Colleges 


There are more than 30 universities 
in Canada and about 250 colleges 
affiliated with them. Some are sup- 
ported by provincial and federal 
grants, some by provincial grants 
only, and others by religious institu- 
tions; all derive a small part of their 
income from private endowment. The 
smaller colleges may cater to fewer 
than a hundred students, the larger 
universities to more than ten thou- 
sand. Most are co-educational. Some 
of the smaller colleges offer only a 
year or two of education and a limited 
curriculum. The larger universities 
offer a wide variety of subjects and 
grant doctorates as well as bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. 

There is a university in most large 


1) Courtyard of the Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto 


2) Priests who have been 
marking examination papers 
in the Grand Seminary of 
Quebec’s historic Laval 
University pose for a 
photograph by the massive 
circular staircase 


cities in Canada. Students who come 
from out-of-town live in residence on 
or near the campus. The majority 
take some form of part-time or 
summer employment to help pay 
costs of board and tuition fees. Uni- 
versity fees in the past several years 
have been steadily rising but this 
increase has been to a great extent 
offset, at least for gifted students, by 
an increasing number of bursaries 
and scholarships. By 1955 the uni- 
versities of Canada were faced with 
what the President of the University 
of Toronto called ‘“‘the crisis of 
numbers’’. So many young Canadians 
wanted to go to college—and could 
afford to go—that leading educators 
were faced with complex expansion 
and financial problems. 

The oldest university in Canada is 
Laval, in Quebec City, established in 
1635. The largest is Toronto, with 
its several affiliated colleges. The 
largest in French-Canada is the Uni- 
versité de Montreal. Many universi- 
ties are noted for their particular 
fields of study: thus, British Columbia 
for courses in forestry and mining 
engineering; Queen’s at Kingston, 
Ontario, for its mining faculty; Dal- 
housie in Nova Scotia for its law 
school; and McGill and Toronto for 
their medical faculties. 
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Adult Education 


Provincial departments of education 
and university extension departments 
are continually broadening the scope 
of adult education in Canada, and 
organizations such as the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education are 
active in wide programmes centred 
on the education of people for en- 
lightened community service. It is 
possible to learn a trade or craft or to 
study for a degree through the courses 
now offered to adults in night lectures 
and by correspondence. 

Immigrants are encouraged to take 
courses in language and citizenship 
held throughout Canada and, if classes 
are not available, may receive self- 
teaching materials for either English 
or French on application to the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. More than sixteen hundred 
such classes were held during the 
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One of Canada’s many new 
library buildings 


winter of 1955-56 and almost thirty- 
five thousand immigrants took ad- 
vantage of them. Many take further 
courses in such specialized subjects as 
drama, writing, music, and so on. 

Public libraries for adults and chil- 
dren are found in every province. 
They circulate books, films, gramo- 
phone records, pictures and occa- 
sionally works of art. They give 
reference service and in some areas 
serve as community centres. Travel- 
ling libraries, known as “bookmo- 
biles”, are used in both town and 
country. The National Library in 
Ottawa has microfilmed the catalogues 
of many universities, research and 
public libraries. 


SCIENCE 


Soo research in Canada has 
a well-established tradition dat- 
ing back to the days of Sir William 
Osler, the great physician and teach- 
er; Sir Ernest Rutherford, who did 
his early research in radioactivity at 
McGill; Sir Charles Edward Saun- 
ders, whose development of Marquis 
wheat was an important factor in the 
economy of the Canadian Prairies; 
and Sir Frederick Banting, one of 
the discoverers of insulin. Today 
government departments, universities 
and private industries are united in 
a programme of research that in- 
cludes such diverse enterprises as 
attempts to master the Arctic en- 
vironment and investigations into 
certain processes of the human mind. 


University Research 


University research is financed by 
government grants, scholarships and 
fellowships as well as by foundations, 
industrial corporations and private 
donors. Medical research at hospitals 
and universities gets similar support, 
and active programmes are in pro- 
gress in each of twelve Canadian 
medical schools. Outstanding con- 
tributions have been made by the 
Connaught Laboratories in Toronto, 
which co-operated in the develop- 
ment of the Salk vaccine for polio- 
myelitis; by the Montreal Neurologi- 
cal Institute, whose director, Dr. 
Wilder Penfield, has achieved world 
recognition for his work on the 
human brain; and by the Institute 
of Experimental Medicine and Sur- 
gery at the University of Montreal, 
where Dr. Hans Selye has earned an 
international reputation for his theories 
in the area of human stress. 


The National 
Research Council 


It is the National Research Council, 
established in 1917, that has had 
perhaps the greatest effect on scien- 
tific research in Canada. This is the 
principal scientific arm of the Federal 
Government, although various other 
departments also carry on research 
projects. The National Research 
Council gives scholarships (more 
than three thousand up to 1957), co- 
ordinates national research through a 
network of committees, and operates 
its own laboratories. 

The Second World War brought a 
tremendous expansion in the Nation- 
al Research Council, which now 
employs six hundred scientists and 
eighteen hundred other workers. Its 
annual budget is twenty million 
dollars and its laboratories are organ- 
ized into divisions dealing with 
applied biology, pure chemistry, 
applied chemistry, pure physics, 
applied physics, building research, 
mechanical engineering, radio and 
electrical engineering and medical 
research. 

The Council’s interests are very 
broad. They range from the war- 
time development of thirty kinds of 
radar equipment to the more recent 
invention of an automatic system for 
de-icing aircraft. Development of 
new building materials and new 
clothing fabrics, research into the 
problems of snow and permafrost, 
suppression of industrial noise, in- 
vestigations into the potential use of 
seaweed—all these diverse research 
projects come within its scope. 
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Atomic Research 


An outgrowth of the wartime atomic 
energy project of the National Re- 
search Council is a publicly-owned 
company called Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited. This company was 
formed to exploit the discovery of 
nuclear fission for peacetime use in 
industry, agriculture, medicine and 
other fields. 

Established at Chalk River, not 
far from Ottawa, the company em- 
ploys twenty-four hundred persons 
and in the first ten years of its 
operation spent about $160,000,000 
of public funds. Three reactors, em- 
ploying uranium and heavy water, 
were in operation by 1957 and plans 
were being laid for the first Canadian 
power-producing reactor designed to 
generate electricity for industrial use. 
It is to this end that the company’s 
main energies are now directed. 





One of the company’s big projects 
has been the production of large 
quantities of radioactive isotopes for 
use in industry, agriculture and 
medicine. Another has been the 
development of the cobalt therapeutic 
unit for use in cancer treatment. The 
company is now able to equip about 
thirty hospitals a year with these 
units, which have been installed not 
only in Canada but in the United 
States, in six European countries 
and in Burma under the Colombo 
Plan. 

In 1955, Canada, under the Col- 
ombo Plan, offered to help in the 
construction in India of an NRX- 
type reactor similar to the one at 
Chalk River. The offer was accepted 
and the Canada-India Reactor (CIR), 
a joint Indian-Canadian enterprise 
with costs and responsibilities shared 
by both countries, has as a result 
been constructed near Bombay. 


DEFENCE 


pes has become an inescap- 
able part of the national life in 
Canada. The reasons for this lie in 
geography. Canada is midway be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and midway 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Its territory, in fact, 
is in the path of the shortest air routes 
linking five continents. 

The Department of National De- 
fence is responsible for all matters 
pertaining to defence. Enlistment in 
the three armed services (of which the 
army is the largest) is on a voluntary 
basis. A part-time reserve force sup- 
plements the regular forces. 

A Defence Research Board concen- 


trates on research problems of partic- 
ular importance to Canada’s defence. 
Besides such matters as anti-sub- 
marine warfare, new weapons, and 
aeronautical electronic and medical 
research, continuing investigations 
into Arctic and sub-Arctic warfare 
are conducted at Defence Research 
National Laboratories. 

A Civil Defence programme has 
been developed under a federal co- 
ordinator but operates within the 
framework of government at the fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal levels. 
Each province is a self-contained unit, 
divided for purposes of civil defence 
into mutually supporting areas. 


1) The cobalt beam therapy 
unit attacking cancer cells 


2) Part of the NRX reactor at 
Chalk River, Ontario 


3) HMCS “St. Laurent’, a 
modern Canadian destroyer 
escort 
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THE GENERAL 


We its wealth of natural re- 
sources and its small population, 
Canada produces far larger quantities 
of goods and raw materials than it can 
sell to its own people. This is the most 
significant feature of its economy 
and explains why its trade is greater 
on a per capita basis than that of most 
other leading trading nations. In 
total volume of trade only the United 
States, Great Britain and the Federal 
Republic of Germany exceed it. 
Canada’s domestic economy is 
affected by the fact that many of its 
raw materials are far from their na- 
tural markets. Alberta, for instance, 
has the second largest coal reserves in 
the world, some 47,000 million tons, 
yet it cannot sell this fuel in the 
industrial markets of central Canada 
because it is cheaper for Ontario 
manufacturers to import coal from 
Pennsylvania. Much of the mineral 
wealth of the North remains unex- 
ploited because of high transportation 
costs. In order to maintain a trans- 
continental economy certain raw 
materials, which must be sold com- 
petitively on world markets but which 
must be carried thousands of miles to 
ocean ports, enjoy especially low 
freight rates. Grain, ore and pulp- 
wood fall into this category. 
Today almost seventy per cent of 
the country’s total production goes 
into manufacturing and construction. 
It now takes fewer Canadians to run 
the farms and thus hundreds of thou- 
sands are released for other work. 


Canada leads the world in the 
production of newsprint, 
most of which is exported 


ECONOMY 


When Canada became a nation in 
1867 eighty-one per cent of the popu- 
lation was rural; that figure has now 
dropped below thirty-nine per cent. 
Nevertheless, in the past fifty years 
wheat production has increased 
seven-fold, partly as a result of scien- 
tific research which has made it pro- 
fitable to farm “marginal” land and 
partly because of the mechanization 
of the farms. The scarlet ““combines”’ 
sweeping across the golden prairies 
at harvest time have become a famil- 
iar and thrilling spectacle to thou- 
sands of Canadians. 


Industry 


Canada ranks first among the nations 
of the world in the production of 
newsprint, nickel, asbestos and plati- 
num; second in the world’s output of 
wood pulp, gold, aluminum, zinc, 
uranium and hydro-electric power; 
third in silver and sawn lumber; and 
fourth in wheat, copper and lead. 

Recent discoveries of vast new 
sources of energy—oil, natural gas, 
uranium-—together with the con- 
tinued expansion of low-cost hydro- 
electric power, which 1s basic to the 
aluminum, pulp and paper, electro- 
metallurgical and electro-chemical 
industries, have greatly advanced 
Canada’s industrial base. Of great 
importance also is the opening of 
previously inaccessible resources of 
minerals and the application of new 
methods of discovering, exploiting 
and transporting the ore. 

The growth of large-scale manu- 
facturing in Canada dates from the 
First World War, which made heavy 
demands on the metal-working in- 
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dustry. Between 1919 and 1939, 
many new industries were established 
and new skills acquired. During the 
Second World War secondary in- 
dustry expanded very rapidly. The 
continued expansion of the Canadian 
economy is illustrated by the rise in the 
gross national product from $12,000 
million in 1948 to $29,000 million in 
1956 and by the increase of the index 
of industrial production from 171.9 
to 284.4 during the same period. The 
annual value of Canadian manufac- 
tured products is now more than the 
combined value of the products of 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mines 
and electric power. In 1956, the 
manufacturing industries employed 
1,436,000 workers out of a total labour 
force of 5,674,000 people; agriculture, 
at one time the largest employer of 
labour in Canada, had a total of only 
794,000 workers in the same year. 


Canada’s manufacturing depends to a 


large extent on its own natural re- 
sources and many types of processing 
industries are located close to the 
source of the original product. How- 
ever, the main centres of Canadian 
industry are the southern parts of 
Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. 

Canadian prosperity still depends 
on export trade, though by no means 
to the extent that it did a generation 
ago. Twenty-three cents out of every 
dollar earned by Canadians comes 
from the production of raw materials 
or manufactured goods for export and 


this means that Canada is acutely | 


sensitive to any shift in the prosperity 
of those countries which are its cus- 
tomers. A serious depression or 
substantial tariff increases in these 
countries can still hurt Canada badly. 


Steel production in central Canada 


There are two other important 
features of Canada’s trading position. 
One is that Canada has almost always 
bought more goods than it has sold; 
this unfavourable balance of trade has 
resulted in annual deficits as large as 
$1,250 million. Another is its in- 
creasing dependence on the United 
States as its greatest single customer. 
Until recent years the United King- 
dom bought two-thirds of Canada’s 
exported goods, but following the 
Second World War, when sterling was 
no longer convertible into dollars, this 
trade diminished. Ten years after the 
war the United States was taking 
sixty per cent of Canada’s exports and 
the United Kingdom less than twenty 


per cent. Canada in 1957 made about 


three-quarters of its total purchases 
in the United States and only about 
ten per cent in the United Kingdom. 
The two North American neighbours 
have become the world’s greatest 
mutual customers. 

A shift in the United States eco- 
nomy, then, would be felt instantly in 
Canada and it is for this reason that 
Canada has been doing its best to 
increase its trade with the United 
Kingdom and to establish new trade 
outlets in Europe, Asia and South 
America. 

In recent years trade with both 
Western Germany and Japan has 
assumed an increasing importance. 
These two countries now rank third 
and fourth among the nations with 
which Canada does business. 

Obviously Canada’s imports and 
exports are governed also by its cli- 
mate and geographical position. It 
does not need to import any large 
quantities of grain, beef, fish, furs or 
wood products, all of which are major 
exports. But the produce of warmer 
climates, such as coffee, oranges, cot- 
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1) Automobile assembly line 


2) Synthetic rubber in 
production 


3) A giant from British 
Columbia’s forests 
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ton and natural rubber, must be 
purchased abroad. Canada is self- 
sufficient in many minerals, but 1m- 
ports large quantities of bauxite which 
is transformed into aluminum in 
frontier areas where hydro-electric 
power is abundant and cheap; alumi- 
num has become an important 
Canadian export. 

Since the 1920s there has been a 
considerable change in the make-up 
of Canada’s imports and exports—a 
change which reflects its growing 
power as an industrial nation and the 
mining boom along the frontier. Farm 
and marine products once constituted 
almost two-thirds of its exports; now 
they form less than one-third, while 
minerals have become increasingly 
important. 

The proporticn of machinery and 
other iron and steel products imported 
by Canada has increased to the extent 
that the country is now one of the 
world’s largest importers of steel 
products, as well as of manufactured 
goods and fuels. 








Transportation 


Mountainous barriers had to 
be overcome as Canada’s 
railroads were pushed through 
to the Pacific Coast. Here a 
modern diesel unit hauls a 
freight train through the 
Rocky Mountains 





Communications 


No one who travels from coast to 
coast can fail to realize the importance 
of transportation to the life of Canada. 
A narrow strip of populated land, four 
thousand miles long, could scarcely 
have developed as a political entity 
before the era of the railroad. More- 
over, aS most production takes place 
at some distance from the sea and as 
one-third of Canada’s total produc- 
tion is designed for export, a well- 
integrated transportation system is 
Vital. 


Large navigable waterways 
extend inland in Canada. 
Here an English freighter 
docks at Hamilton, Ontario 


The Railways 


Canada has more miles of railroad per 
capita than any country in the world 
and a total mileage of more than 
fifty-eight thousand... Its history, 
indeed, is tied up with its railways 
and every schoolboy knows the story 
of Sir William Van Horne, the builder 
of the Canadian Pacific, who in the 
1880’s thrust his line through moun- 
tain walls and erected dynamite 
factories along the right of way to 
blast aside the Precambrian barrier. 
There are two transcontinental 
railway systems in Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific, a private company, 
and the publicly-owned Canadian 
National, the nation’s largést corpor- 
ation and employer. The CPR was 
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built to link the newly-confederated 
provinces of Eastern Canada with the 
new western province of British 
Columbia. Its builders received from 
the Federal Government a large cash 
subsidy and a grant of millions of 
acres of land laid out in alternate 
sections along a 20-mile wide belt of 
the main line. The rest of this land 
was offered free to settlers and, as a 
result, an unprecedented wave of 
immigration and economic expansion 
followed in the Canadian West. En- 
thusiasm rose, real estate values 
soared, immense new cities were 
planned, and two new transcontinental 
rail lines, the Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk Pacific, were begun and 
rushed to completion. The railway 
builders were over-optimistic, for the 
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western land boom collapsed. The 
Government was forced to take over 
the two new railroads, which were 
merged in 1923 to form the nucleus 
of the present Canadian National 
system. 


Inland Shipping 


The $300 million St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes canal system carries more 
shipping than any other in the world. 
The completion of the Welland Canal 
in 1932 made it possible for grain 
carriers some 640 feet long to travel 
the length of the Great Lakes. 

This traffic will be greatly ex- 
tended by the completion in 1959 of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, which will 





turn the lake cities into seaports and 
make it possible for all but the world’s 
largest ships to steam two thousand 
miles inland. The most important 
task in building the Seaway has been 
the canalization of the 113-mile 
stretch of the International Rapids 
above Montreal. 

It is estimated that fifty million 
tons of freight will move annually 
through the Seaway; this would 
amount to a five-fold increase, more 
freight than is carried by the Panama 
and Suez canals combined. The 
allied St. Lawrence Power Project 
will provide more than three quarters 
of a million kilowatts of additional 
power to Canadian industry and an 
equivalent amount to the neighbour- 
ing United States. 


1} Elevators at the Lakehead 
store millions of bushels of 
grain for shipment through 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system 


2) The St. Lawrence Seaway 
system permits ocean going 
vessels to travel into the 
heartland of Canada—above, 
a Transport Department 
vessel makes first official run 
through a new lock at Iroquois, 
Ontario, at the western tip of 
the Seaway 
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Trans-Canada Highway near 
Ashcroft, British Columbia 


Motor transportation 


There are almost 200,000 miles of 
surfaced roads in Canada, ranging 
from small asphalt-covered feeder 
roads to great concrete super- 
highways. Although railways and 
airlines preceded transcontinental 
road development it is now possible 
to drive from one end of Canada to 
the other on the Trans-Canada High- 
way. From Edmonton or Vancouver 
motorists can take their cars far into 
the North over the 1,523-mile Alaska 
Highway, a good gravel road that 
crosses five mountain ranges to its 
eventual destination at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Another all-weather road 
from the railhead in northern Alberta 
stretches for 386 miles as far as Great 
Slave Lake in the Northwest 
Territories. 
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Bus service on the Alaska 
Highway in British Columbia 


Although there are still many fron- 
tier regions not served by any road, 
the settled areas are well supplied and 
this highway development has stimu- 
lated Canada’s tourist traffic. United 
States tourists alone, most of them 
motorists, return to Canada more 
than $300 million, or almost three 
quarters of the amount which 
Canadian visitors spend annually in 
the United States. 

The increasing size of Canadian 
cities with their outlying suburban 
areas, combined with the distances 
between communities, has made the 
automobile an important supplement 
to public methods of transportation. 
The average automobile owner drives 
about 12,000 miles in a year and there 
are more than three million private 
passenger cars on the road. More 
than 300,000 new cars are sold every 





Clover leaf speeds travel at 
Ontario intersection 


year and this number has been in- 
creasing. In addition there are about 
one million commercial vehicles, in- 
cluding large fleets of freight-carriers 
which supplement the railway system. 


Air transportation 


The bush pilot, roaming the lonely 
northern skies in a single-engine 
plane, has become a Canadian folk- 
figure. Because the frontier is stippled 
with lakes that make perfect winter 
and summer landing places, this form 
of transportation is ideally suited to 
the country. It had its beginning 
shortly after World War I when 
Canadian veterans of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps returned home. Their 
exploits in the North soon captured 
the imagination of the nation and as 





Cement bridge spanning a 
river in Saskatchewan 


early as 1924 a regular freight and 
passenger service was established in 
northern Quebec. It was the bush 
plane that touched off the great 
northern mining boom of the thirties 
following the discovery of pitchblende 


-and silver at Great Bear Lake. 


These independent private com- 
panies were the parents of Canada’s 
two great air services. Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, a public corporation, was 
created in 1937 and within two years 
was operating a daily service which 
spanned the nation. Its air routes 
within Canada and to the United 
States, Bermuda, the Caribbean, 
Mexico and Europe now cover some 
23,000 miles. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines was 
formed in 1942 from a group of 
smaller privately-operated lines; its 
primary job was to serve Canada’s 
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northern territories. This company 
has since become one of the greatest 
air carriers in the world. Its total 
service mileage exceeds 40,000 and its 
aircraft fly to Asia, Australasia, South 
America and across the polar regions 
to Europe. 

In addition to these two giants 
there are almost two hundred other 
commercial companies licensed to 
conduct scheduled or non-scheduled 
services. The northern bush pilot, 
now flying Canadian-designed and 
built aircraft especially adapted to 
frontier conditions, continues to play 
an important and colourful role. 

Canada has become an international 
port of call for many of the world’s 
great airways. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment played a major part in the 
establishment of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, whose 
permanent headquarters, together 
with those of the International Air 
Transport Association, are in 
Montreal. 
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Communications 


Telephone lines and radio stations 
have come to be as important as the 
rail and air lines as a means of knitting 
together the various regions of 
Canada. There is a telephone for 
every four Canadians and each one is 
used, on an average, almost five times 
a day. Only two other countries, the 
United States and Sweden, have 
more telephones per capita than 
Canada. Trans-Atlantic communica- 
tion by cable telephone was estab- 
lished in 1956. 7 
There are about 180 radio stations 
in communities from Newfoundland 
to Vancouver Island, including a score 
or more operated by the publicly- 
owned Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. The Corporation, a national 
service responsible to Parliament, 
operates three national radio networks 
(two English and one French) and 
two television networks (French and 
English). Many of the privately oper- 





ated stations act as outlets for its 


programmes. Television, since its 
introduction in 1952, has made rapid 
strides. As in radio, publicly owned 
network stations are supplemented by 
privately owned outlets in various 
communities. The National Film 
Board, also publicly owned, special- 
izes in the production of documentary 
films. The Board makes about 250 
films a year, about half of them for 
television. 

There are about 80 daily news- 
papers in Canada published in the 
English language and about a dozen 
published in French. The dailies are 
supplemented in the smaller com- 
munities by almost a thousand weekly 
newspapers published in English, 
French and some 18 other languages. 
Almost all Canadian dailies and some 
weeklies receive basic world and na- 
tional news through The Canadian 
Press, a co-operative news-gathering 
association with more than 90 
members, 


1) The helicopter is the most 
versatile carrier in many areas 
of Canada 


2) Section of the 2,250-mile 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
natural gas transmission 
network is lowered into 
position 


3} The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation television 
cameras relay to Canadians a 
great variety of programs 


4) Prime Minister Nehru of 
India speaks over the 
Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation’s radio network 





THE FUTURE 
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he centenary of Confederation 

will not be celebrated until 1967 
but, in the short span of years which 
constitute the history of modern 
Canada, the country has developed 
and changed in a way which could 
not have been foreseen at Confedera- 
tion. A number of sparsely popu- 
lated settlements scattered in a vast 
expanse of territory have been welded 
into a cohesive nation, with a strong 
sense of national identity, a prosper- 
ous and expanding economy and an 
enviable international reputation. 

While most Canadians are acutely 
conscious and proud of their heritage, 
they are not much inclined to dwell 
on the achievements of the past, 
being primarily preoccupied with the 
present and the future. Canadians 
live in an atmosphere of opportunity 
and endeavour and one in which 
physical, cultural and economic fron- 
tiers are never far removed. It is to 
the greater mastery of these frontiers 
that the Canadian today devotes his 
main efforts. 

Canadians hope that the rate of 
Canada’s progress, material and cul- 
tural, will not slacken in the future. 
They realize, however, that the des- 
tiny of the country may be deter- 
mined by developments beyond its 
borders. Whatever happens, rich 
potentialities offer a challenge to 
the intelligence and vigour of the 
Canadian people. Granted foresight 
and unfailing effort, granted a peace- 
ful and favourable world climate, 
Canada looks to a future of achieve- 
ment and well-being, enriched by the 
flavouring of a culture which has as 
diverse sources as the origins of its 
people. 
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Prince George, Winnipeg, Man. 255,093 
B.C. 14.6 |59.6 Greater Winnipeg 409,121 
Victoria, B.C. .2| 39.2 160.0 Hamilton, ae ee 
YT. O2 G1 ig: Greater Hamilton 2 
oe ae Edmonton, Alta. 226,002 
, Greater Edmonton 251,004 : 
N.W.T. 13} 11.7 }-19.0 | 49.0 : 
Fort Good Hope Ottawa, Ont. ais : 
NwT. | 214|17.8]-21.0|59.8 ee >, : 
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ANADA BY PROVINCES, 1921-57 


ie 1 for Intercensal Years 


<< 
S 
< = S 
=a SS 
Oe Ld o& ==) 
=w =—_wM SY 
524 388 2,361 


STIMATES FOR URBAN CENTRES 


Calgary, Alta. 
Greater Calgary 
Quebec, Que. 
Greater Quebec 
Windsor, Ont. 
Greater Windsor 
London, Ont. 
Greater London 
Halifax, N.S. 
Greater Halifax 
Regina, Sask. 
Verdun, Que. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
St. John’s, Nfld. 
Greater St. John’s 


<s 
= © 
ae 
oO = 
2,934 6] 


POPULATION 
181,780 
200,449 
170,703 
309,959 
121,980 
185,865 
101,693 
154,453 

93,301 
164,200 
89,755 
78,262 
72,858 
99,562 
98,668 
97,078 
77,991 


(in thousands) 


s < 
ae =x oO 
wand a nS 
<< we) Pears 
Mos roa) ae 
cx — ZO 
YAO < moO 
757 588 525 


Victoria, B.C. 
Greater Victoria 
Saint John, N.B. 
Greater Saint John 
Brantford, Ont. 
Trois-Riviéres, Que. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Hull, Que. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Sarnia, Ont. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 
St. Laurent, Que. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


YUKON 


POPULATION 


125,447 





NW. 
TERRI- 
TORIES 


54,584 


52,491 
86,015 
51,869 
50,483 
50,412 
49,243 
48,618 
46,482 
43,447 
42.698 
39,708 
39,464 
38,291 
38,136 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
TOTAL POPULATION BY PROVINCES 
1956 


NOVA SCOTIA A 3% 

















28.8% QUEBEC 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 8.7% 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 0.6% 


NEW BRUNSWICK 3.4% 


5.5% SASKATCHEWAN 


0.1% YUKON 
5.3% MANITOBA 


0.1% NORTHWEST TERRITORIES ONTARIO 33.6% 


2.6% NEWFOUNDLAND 


7.0% ALBERTA 


ORIGINS OF THE POPULATION 
OF CANADA Census Year 1951 


ORIGIN NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


British Isles 6,617,449 
English ae trae 3,630,344 25.9 
Irish 1,439,635 10.3 
1,547,470 11.0 


4,319,167 30.8 

619,995 4.4 

Italian 152,245 Ll 
Jewish 181,670 1.3 
264,267 1.9 

219,845 iy 

283,024 2.0 

395,043 2.8 

165,607 1.2 

5 6 


*(A total of groups each comprising less than one per cent.) 
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SOME BOOKS RELATING TO CANADA 


The Land, The People, The 


Government 


Putnam, Donald Fulton, ed. Canadian 
Regions, a Geography of Canada. 
London, Dent, 1952. 


Zimmer, Norbert. Cazada, ein Wegwetser 
fix Auswanderer. Hannover, Verlag 
Norbert Zimmer “Der Weg ins 
Ausland’’, 1951. 


*Bruchési, Jean. Canada. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press; Paris, Nathan, 1956. 


Chapin, Miriam. Atlantic Canada. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1956. 


Wilson, Clifford P., ed. North of 55°; 
Canada from the 55th Parallel to the 
Pole. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1954. 


Harrington, R. W.,and Wilson, Clifford P. 
Northern Exposures, Canada’s Back- 
woods and Barrens Pictured in Mono- 
chrome and Colour. Toronto, Neilson, 
1953. 


*Native Trees of Canada. 5th ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 


Taverner, Percy A. Birds of Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. New ed. in 
, preparation. 


*The Canadian Scene. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. 


* Also available in French. 


Wade, Mason. The French Canadians, 
1760-1945. Toronto, Macmillan, 1955, 


Jenness, Diamond. Indians of Canada. 
3rd ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 


Leechman, John Douglas. Native Tribes 
of Canada. Toronto, Gage, 1956. 


Dawson, Robert MacGregor. The Govern- 
ment of Canada. 2nd ed. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1954. 


Lamontagne, Maurice A. Le fédéralisme 
canadien; évolution et problémes. Que- 
bec, Presses universitaires Laval, 1954. 


Crawford, Kenneth Grant. Canadian 


Municipal Government. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1954. 


Martin, Chester B. Foundations of 
Canadian Nationhood. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1955. 


Winkler, Ernst, and Bernhard, Hans. 
A mari usque ad mare; Kanada 
zwischen gestern und morgen. Berne, 
Kuimmerly & Frey, 1953. 


Brown, George W., ed. Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. 


Bruchési, Jean. Canada, réalités @hier et 
Pauour@hut. 2nd ed. Montreal, 
Editions Beauchemin, 1954. 


Pearson, Lester B., and others. Canada: 
Nation on the March. Toronto, Clarke, 
Irwin, 1953. 


Gilmour, G. P., ed. Canada’s Tomorrow; 
Papers and Discussion. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1954. 


Brown, George W. Canadian Democracy 
in Action. Toronto, Dent, 1952. 


Corry, James Alexander. Democratic 
Government and Politics. 2nd ed. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1951. 


‘Lower, Arthur R. M. This Most Fainous 


Stream; the Liberal Democratic Way 
of Life. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1954. 


Sandwell, Bernard K. La nation cana- 
dienne. Monaco, Editions du Rocher, 
1954. 


Angus, Henry Forbes. Canada and the 
Far East, 1940-1953. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1953. 


Siegfried, André. Le Canada, puissance 
internationale. New ed. Paris, Colin. 


History 


Frégault, Guy. La Guerre de la Conquéte. 
Montreal, Fides, 1955. 


Creighton, Donald Grant. The Empire of 
the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1956. 
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Collard, Edgar Andrew. Canadian Yester- 
days. Toronto, Longmans, Green, 
1955. 


Lower, Arthur R. M. Colony to Nation; a 
History of Canada. Toronto, Long- 
mans, Green, 1946. 


Careless. J. M. S. Canada, a Story of 
Challenge. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1953. 


Creighton, Donald Grant. Dominion of 
the North. Toronto, Rev. ed. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 


LeBourdais, Donat Marc. Nation of the 
North; Canada since Confederation. 
London, Toronto, Methuen, 1953. 


Keenleyside, Hugh L., and Brown, 
Gerald S. Canada and the United 
States; Some Aspects of Their Histort- 
cal Relations. New York, Knopf, 1952. 


Lower, Arthur R. M. Canada, Nation 
and Neighbour. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1952. 


Craig, Gerald Marquis, ed. Early 
Travellers in the Canadas, 1791-1867. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1955. 


Innis, Harold Adams. The Fur Trade in 
Canada; an Introduction to Canadian 
Economic History. Rev. ed. ‘Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1956. 


Stanley, George F. G. Canada’s Soldiers, 
1604-1954; the Military History of an 
Unmilitary People. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1954. 


* Official History of the Canadian Army in 
the Second World War. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer. . 
v. 1. Six Years of War; the Army in 

Canada, Britain and the Pactfic, 
by C. P. Stacey. 1955. 

v. 2. The Canadians in Italy, 1943- 
1945, by G. W. L. Nicholson. 
1956. 

v. 3 and v. 4 to be published. 


Spettigue, Douglas. The Friendly Force. 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1956. 


Ellis, Frank Henry. 
Heritage. ‘Toronto, 
Toronto Press, 1954. 


Creighton, Donald Grant. John A. 


Canada’s Flying 
University of 
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Macdonald. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1952-55. 2v. 


Hutchison, Bruce. The Incredible Cana- 
dian; a Candid Portrait of Mackenzte 
Wes New York, Longmans, Green, 

Ze 


Economics 


Roberts, Leslie. Canada; the Golden 
Hinge. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1952. 


Gardner, Gérard. Considérations sur la 
valeur économique du Grand-Nord 
canadien. Montreal, Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. commerciales, 1952. 


Springs of Canadian Power. London, 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1953. 


Currie, A. W. Economics of Canadian 
Transportation. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1954. 


LeBourdais, Donat Marc. Canada’s 
Century. Rev. ed. Toronto, McClel- 
land & Stewart, 1956. 


Easterbrook, W. T., and Aitken, H. G. J. 
Canadian Economic History. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1956. 


Arts & Letters 


Klinck, Carl F., and Watters, R. E., eds. 
Canadian Anthology. Toronto, Gage, 
1955. 


Smith, A. J. M., ed. The Book of Canadian 
Poetry; a Critical and Historical 
Anthology. 2nd ed. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. A new 
ed. will appear shortly. 


Birney, Earle, ed. Twentieth Century 
Canadian Poetry; an Anthology. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1953. 


Carman, Bliss, ed. Canadian Poetry in 
English. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1954. 


Percival, W. P. Leading Canadian Poets. 
Toronto, Ryerson, 1948. 


Riése, Laure, ed. L’dme de la poéste cana- 
dienne francaise. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1955. 


Drolet, Antonio. Bibliographie du roman 


canadien-frangais, 1900-1950. Quebec, 
Presses universitaires Laval, 1955. 


O'Leary, Dostaler. Le roman canadien- 
frangais (étude historique et critique). 
Montreal, Cercle du Livre de France, 
1954. 


Marion, Séraphin. Origines littératres au 
Canada frangais. Ottawa, Editions de 
P Université, 1951. 


Pacey, Desmond. Creative Writing in 
Canada; a Short History of English- 
Canadian Literature. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1952. 


Phelps, Arthur Leonard. Canadian 
Writers. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1952. 


Weaver, Robert, and James, Helen, eds. 
Canadian Short Stories. Toronto. 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 


Hamilton, Robert M. Canadian Quota- 
tions and Phrases, Literary and Histort- 
cal. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1952. 


McInnes, Graham Campbell. Canadian 
Art. Toronto, Macmillan, 1951. 


Duval, Paul. Canadian Water Colour 
Painting. Toronto, Burns & Mac- 
Eachern, 1954. 


MacDonald, Thoreau. The Group of 
Seven. 3rd ed. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1952. 


Duval, Paul. Canadian Drawings and 
Prints. Toronto, Burns & MacEachern, 
1952. 


MacMillan, Sir Ernest C., ed. Music tn 
Canada. Toronto, Published in co- 
operation with the Canadian Music 
Council (Conseil Canadien de 
Musique) by the University of 
Toronto Press, 1955. 


Davies, Robertson, and others. Thrice the 
Brinded Cat Hath Mew’d; a Record of 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
in Canada, 1955. Toronto, Clarke, 
Irwin, 1955. 


Reference Books 


*The Canada ¥Y ear Book. Annual. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer. 


*Canada: the Official Handbook of Present 
Conditions and Recent Progress. 
Annual. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 


Canadian Almanac and Directory. Annual. 
Toronto, Copp Clark. 


Encyclopedia Canadiana. Ottawa, The 
Canadiana Co., 1957-58. 10 vol. 


Canadian Who’s Who. Toronto, Trans- 
Canada Press. New ed. published at 
intervals. 


Who’s Who in Canada. Toronto, ae 
national Press. 


*Atlas of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer. ee 
*Canada, Descriptive Atlas. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
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